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Viceroy is specifically designed to taste the way 
you’d like a filter cigarette to taste. Not too 
strong . . . not too light . . .Viceroy's got the taste 
that’s right ! 
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Face Up to it. One soap stops perspiration 
odor best. And that’s Dial. The most effective 
deodorant soap you can buy. 


Now! There’s a watch 

to give someone who has a watch. 

This is it! 



E sctnc 


The Electric Timex. It’s so 
advanced, it will put his present 
watch permanently into a drawer. 
The Electric Timex doesn’t need 
winding, minding or worrying 
about from one year to the next. 


Its powerful energy cell supplies 
steady electric accuracy for 
twelve long months. Then you can 
replace the cell in moments. 

(A new one costs just a dollar). 
Even the sweep hand tracks 
time more conveniently. It 
leaps precisely from second to 
second, pinpointing each one. 


Naturally, the Electric Timex 
is also waterproof,* dustproof,* 
shock-resistant. It is also the most 
popular electric watch in the world. 
And the price? Look twice. 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEX 7*39.95 
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Next week 

TOUGHEST TOURNAMENT 
in golf is the U.S. Open. Jack 
Nicklaus assesses the course, 
color photographs catch the 
mood and Al Wright intro- 
duces the man who runs it. 

GRANDEST JEWEL in the 
Triple Crown for Thorough- 
breds is the Belmont, this year 
billed as a family affair be- 
tween two superb sons of Ribot 
— Tom Rolfeand Dapper Dan. 

72 HOURS OF TERROR befell 



a group of eastern mountain- 
eers who set out on a simple 
holiday climb in the Tclons. A 
two-part scries recounts their 
tafe of madness and death. 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER EROM 


The heavily muscled young man moved 
quickly about the Lewiston ring while 
photographers snapped his picture over 
and over and a horde of kids waited 
impatiently outside the ropes. Finally 
the young man stepped out through the 
ropes and 75 times he signed the auto- 
graph books popping up around him 
likedandclions. Hewrote: "Best wishes, 
Ted Stephncy." 

"Ted Stephncy?" one of the boys 
asked. "Aren't you a lighter?" 

"Not now," said Ted. "I retired." 

Ted Stephney (New York PAL, circa 
1950), is now an editorial assistant in 
our picture department and he was in 
the ring at Lewiston to help our pho- 
tographers check their focus and ex- 
posures preparatory to the Clay-Liston 
light the following night. And it is Ted 
Stephney. along w ith a lot of others, 
who is responsible for the first live- 
action color pictures of that event, be- 
ginning with this week's cover and ex- 
tending through the four-page layout 
that opens with the unusual lisheye pho- 
tograph on page 49. To produce this 
kind of fast-closing color while satis- 
fying the deadlines that our Chicago 
engraving plant imposes involves the 
kind of controlled furor that keeps a 
weekly news magazine both weekly and 
newsy. 

Besides Stephney there were in Maine 



CHAMP AND TED STEPHNEY 
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eight photographers (five from SI. three 
from Life), a crew of production spe- 
cialists, art and photo editors and a 
chartered twin-engined Ccssnastanding 
by. Weeks in advance a special grid of 
two-inch pipe, 20 feet long, had been 
constructed to hold our strobe lights 
above the ring, and .34 electronic flash 
condensers were set to trigger the 
strobes. Ten of these units had been 
borrowed from Roosevelt Raceway, 
which gave up all but its finish light to 
help us shed some on Clay's big punch. 
By midnight Tuesday, Deputy Picture 
Editor George Bloodgood was on his 
way to New York in the Cessna, film in 
hand, and by 9 a.m. Wednesday morn- 
ing a selection had been made from 
more than 2,200 color transparencies. 
Layouts were completed by noon, and 
at 3 p.m. Wednesday the pictures were 
on a flight to Chicago. 

What made last week particularly un- 
usual. however, was that it not only be- 
gan with a deadline on the Clay-Liston 
color but ended with a superdeadline 
on Monday's Indianapolis 500. Our 
production schedule is geared to the big 
weekend events: normally we close out 
the magazine on Sunday night and send 
the last copy to the printers early Mon- 
day morning. Occasionally, however, a 
Monday event is important enough to 
demand inclusion in the current issue, 
and the big race at Indy fell into that 
category this year. 

The race began at 1 1 a.m. and was not 
completed until after 2 o'clock that aft- 
ernoon. This meant chartering two 
helicopters to get the black-and-white 
pictures to the Indianapolis airport, 
w here a three-man team of photograph- 
ic. art and production people boarded 
a chartered flight. In Chicago they 
joined another group standing by to 
produce engravings by midnight. When 
press start-up time arrived at 6 a.m. on 
Tuesday the weekly miracle had oc- 
curred: pictures and words on the big 
light and the big race were somehow all 
neatly locked on the press, ready to roll. 
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Power train warranted lor 2 years or 24,000 miles 

I’m no Grand Prix driver... but I drive a Mille Miglia 
every day: to the shopping center, to school, to the club, 
to the 5:48. And my SAAB is so dependable. 

Even I can start it in winter. And park it. And it likes me! 

the longer, lovelier, livelier SAAB.. .just $1985 

For the lull story, including overseas delivery details, write to Dept. SM-6, Saab Motors, Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York, 
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New look, new luxury . . . 
Ambassador by Rambler 
. . . with Budd-built body parts 


Longer, more luxurious than ever, the all new-styling of the 1965 Ambassador by Rambler 
tells you at once that here is a leader in its field. The luxury Ambassador is but one of the 


twenty-eight popular American cars for 
Budd Automotive products include . . . 
Fenders ■ Hoods ■ Roofs ■ Doors ■ Body 
Panels ■ Chassis Frames ■ Wheels ■ Rims 
■ Hubs ■ Drums ■ Disc and Drum Brakes. 


which Budd supplies quality components. 
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Schtceffes is the original Bitter Lemon , invented in England in 1956. 


"You can see the lemon in Schweppes Bitter Lemon. 
That's because Schweppes uses whole, fresh lemons. 


Juice, pulp, peel, everythin g." 


So says Commander Whitehead, 
President of Schweppes (USA) Ltd. 

“Schweppes invented Bitter Lem- 
on,” he continues. “It was our first 
new product in one hundred years, 
and we did not stint.” 

Schweppes uses whole, fresh lem- 
ons in making Bitter Lemon. Juice, 


pulp, peel, everything. Thus its tart, 
grown-up taste. 

“Schweppes Bitter Lemon is the 
first adult soft drink,” declares the 
Schweppesman, “the only one you 
can order without feeling like a yokel. I’ 
There are at least two more uses 
for Schweppes Bitter Lemon. It is an 


unobtrusive way to sit out a round or 
two. It is also the most versatile new 
mixer since Schweppes Tonic itself. 

No matter how you use Bitter 
Lemon, always turn the bottle upside 
down before you open it. 

That way, everyone gets his fair 
share of lemon morsels. 





Olin has a sweet solution. 


Olin puts a sweet drop in your coffee. On your 
cereal. In your lemonade. Olin has the solution for 
no sugar. Fewer calories. Less weight. Olin has 
helped millions of sweet tooths. With Sweeta.® 


Sweeta, from our Squibb Division, has the sweet- 
ness of 380 lumps of sugar in one little bottle. It’s 
the artificial sweetener that doesn’t taste artificial. 
Even after a gooey 960-calorie strawberry parfait. 


Chemicals ■ Metals • Packaging • Squibb • Winchester-Western ■ International 



PURE Pride tires give you 
35% more mileage. 

Enough extra to take you round trip 
from Chicago to Miami. Four times. 


Or if you can’t spare the time for Miami, look at the bonus 
this way: PURE Prides will give you about one extra year 
of driving. Free! 

We didn’t pull that 35% mileage figure out of the air, 
either. In a tough wear test conducted at turnpike speeds 
by .an independent testing laboratory— a test of 19 premium 
level tires priced within $1.50 of each other— new PURE 
Prides came out on top. 

SEE THE NEW PURE PRIDE TIRE -only at 


With 35% more tread left than the second-place tire. 

And that means 35% more mileage for you! 

Stop in at your Pure Oil dealer’s and 
try on a set of the new PURE Prides./ 

They wear longer-35% longer 
—than any other tire in their 
class. You might say they’re 
in a class by themselves. 


Pure Oil dealers’ 








What is it? 

It's a Vespa. A motorscooter. 

The difference between a Vespa motorscooter and a 
motorcycle is that your neighbors won't move out of the 
neighborhood when you drive home on a Vespa. 

The Vespa is a piece of transportation that makes the 
kind of sense nobody can argue with. 

The Vespa is quiet. It has an oversize muffler. You can 
drive it at night without making anybody mad. 

It'll give you between 1 25 and 150 miles to a gallon. 
Depending on how you drive. And using regular gas. 

It's one of the most reliable pieces of machinery ever 
made. The Vespa engine has only three moving parts. 
There's not much that tan break. (People have driven 
Vespas over 100,000 miles without major repairs.) 

And it so simple to work on. a complete tune-up 
costs six dollars. 

It's air-cooled. There's no radiator. So 
there's no water to boil, no anti- 
freeze to buy. 

The transmission is so well 
built that it’s guaranteed for 
life.* It’s direct drive. No chains 
to break, no dt iveshalis to grease. 

Vespa has uniti/ed body construction. 

The whole thing is made from one piec 
It isn't bolted together. It can't rattle 
apart. 

Of course, we don t want to give 
you the impression that it's all 
sense, but no go. 

Just for kicks, a guy in 
Austin, Minn.. entered 
his Vespa in a proles- 
sional motorcycle ice 
race. He bad never com- 
jjeted in anything before. 

But he ran away from 
everything in sight. 

The next year motorsrooters 
were banned. 

But then, as we said before, 
a motorcycle it ain’t. 



The sweetest Indian-givers in the world 

present their braves with Chenango'" anklets 
by Esquire Socks. In Indian talk, Chenango is the 
last word for comfort.The first and only 100f’< cotton stretch sock. 
Fits sizes 10-15. Chenango, the leisure sock in 14 J5pring-fashion 
multi-colors. $1.00 per pair. Another fine product of • Kayser-Roth. 

CHENANGO™ by 




Bob Hope, star of the new United Artists production, “ I’ll take Sweden”, saps, 11 Luggage is a global 
a If air with me. And from Saigon to Stockholm, Palm Springs to Paris, American Tourister goes with me”. 


AMERICAN TOURISTER STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

WITH THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES . . . 


Supported cast vinyl coverings have superior resist- 
ance to scuffing, scratching and staining. 
Reinforced with fiberglass for extra protective 
strength and amazing lightness. 

Patented tongue in groove, stainless steel closures. 
Patented handle, with foam rubber cushion. 

ONLY AMERICAN TOURISTER LUGGAGE IS FL 


• Patented cam action locks, can't snap open. 

• Color coordinated interiors — matching curtains. 

• Duette. Hardside garment carrier with hangers 
removable separately or as whole units. 

• 7 colors, 24 styles for men, women. From $19.95". 

■TESTED AND APPROVED BY AMERICAN AIRLINES 


•Plus Ins siighlly higher In Ihe Wosl. Alio available In Canada Write lor tho name ol your nearesl dealer American luggage Works. Inc.. Warren * 1 , Rhode Island 


AMERICAN 

TOURISTER 


LUGGAGE 




100 saltwaterbaths! In this test Ford Motor Company 
checks car underbody for resistance to corrosion. Engi- 


neers also test means of keeping water out of electrical sys- 
tem, steering gear and linkage, suspension ball joints, etc. 


Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 

Quality Car Care kee ps it in 




Rotunda] — F 


Special equipment helps Ford and Lincoln-Mercury Dealers give 
special care to Ford-built cars. Add factory-trained mechanics, 
genuine parts right at hand, fair prices— that's Quality Car Care. 



Customer satisfaction is an important part of Quality Car Care. 
Your Ford-built car needs so little care, it deserves the best. So 
always be sure to take it to your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 


Only at FORD and 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 

{Mfflinwik 

*mifmiSi RIDE WALT DISNEY’S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION. NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 



SCORECARD 


THE TRUE PICTURE 

The handling of the Clay-Liston fight in 
Lewiston, Me. was, in a word, bush; its 
coverage by much of the press, TV and 
radio has verged on the hysterical. 

Many of those watching the fight 
in the arena failed to see the short, fast 
right to the jaw that nailed Liston, and 
among them were numerous reporters. 
But when a reporter does not get a good 
look at something that happens he is 
supposed to go out and question some- 
one who did. Instead of which, in this 
case, a number of reporters either wrote 
the first and most sensational thing that 
came into their heads, or they wrote in 
a way they thought would please the 
people who had made Liston the senti- 
mental favorite, or they tw'isted the facts 
to justify their own mistaken prefight 
pick. 

Television was no better. With a 
chance to provide more than half a mil- 
lion closed-circuit viewers with the best 
seat in the house, TV’s unimaginative 
camera placement was almost guaran- 
teed to shut off the punching action of 
both men except when they were broad- 
side to the camera. Unfortunately, at 
the moment of the knockout. Liston’s 
back and head virtually obliterated 
Clay's right. This led many viewers to 
jump to the conclusion that there had 
been no action, no punch. And if some- 
one who saw the punch with his own 
eyes tried to convince one of these view- 
ers he was apt to be met with the un- 
believing stare reserved for those who 
foolishly challenge Article I, Section I 
of the New Faith: "If it ain’t on TV, 
it ain’t so.” 

As for the radio broadcast of the fight, 
it can be briefly dismissed as merely un- 
intelligible. 

Of course, a predictable assortment 
of publicity seekers, nuts and oppor- 
tunistic politicians quickly got into the 
act, one as badly informed as another. 
Those who previously had wanted abo- 
lition of boxing as being too brutal 
now want it outlawed because the Clay- 
Liston affray proved boxing too soft. 
Ignorant and pompous statements fill 


the air between Gene Tunney and the 
halls of Congress. 

We find much of the reaction to the 
fight more depressing than the official 
blunders in the Lewiston ring. 

WHEE! 

Skateboarders in San Diego have found 
the dream course. It is the ramp of an 
11 -story auto-park building, and the 
building is equipped with an elevator for 
the return trip, just like a ski lift. The 
only trouble is that the operators of the 
auto park do not welcome skateboard- 
ers, who are thrown out on sight. Says 
one ejected skateboard enthusiast : * ‘They 
shouldn't let cars in there. It’s too good 
for them.” 

ULTIMATUM 

The Soviet Union, w hich has handed out 
ultimatums of its own in years gone by, 
got one handed to its tennis team late 
last week. The trouble began earlier in 
the week at the French tennis champion- 
ships where two Soviet players, Tomas 
Lejus and Anna Dmitrieva, acted dis- 
gracefully to avoid meeting South Afri- 
cans. Their purpose was protest against 
South Africa's racial policy, but in the 
manner of it the Russians only succeed- 
ed in advertising the flaws in their own 
society. 

Lejus played so poorly in a match 
against Bill Hoogs of the U.S. that it 
was obvious he was trying to throw it. 
The crowd booed angrily and Lejus re- 
versed his form and won. Then he 
promptly excused himself from meeting 
South Africa's ClifT Drysdalc on the 
grounds he had hurt his ankle. Miss 
Dmitrieva was more forthright. She sim- 
ply threw her match to Australian Fay 
Tayne in straight sets to avoid playing 
South Africa's Annette Van Zyl. The 
fakery was so outrageous that U.S.S.R. 
Team Manager Simon Belitz-Geiman 
showed actual fear when asked point- 
blank if the orders for such shenanigans 
came from his government. "You should 
not ask me that question,” he mum- 
bled to a reporter. 

Thirty-six top international tennis 


players, appalled by the Russian per- 
formances, petitioned Wimbledon not 
to permit the Russians to play there later 
this month unless they promised to play 
tennis, not politics. Wimbledon officials 
promptly forwarded the ultimatum to 
Belitz-Geiman. The Soviet manager said 
he w ill answer by the end of this week. 
He needs the time, he explained, to seek 
guidance from Moscow. 

ARMS AND THE MAN 

Eddie Fisher, the While Sox relief pitch- 
er, has in the past distinguished himself 
by a remarkable ability to imitate Don- 
ald Duck ( page 26 ). Since there is a limit 
to the pinnacles to which one can aspire 
— even with the most perfect quack — 
Fisher has now found himself a new 
gambit: he is the major leagues’ first 
arm-wrestling manager. His promotion 
is his teammate, Dave Nicholson, the 
strong-boy outfielder who has been arm 
wrestling ever since he was 14 “when we 
used to hang around the restaurant 
down home.” 

The arm-wrestling championship of 
the majors was, Fisher decided, vacant. 
There was scattered support for Dick 
Stuart of the Phillies, but Stuart says 
he is retired. He abandoned the sport 
in 1961 after a particularly strenuous 
evening gave him a sore arm which, he 





intimated, affected his fielding. With 
Stuart out of the picture, Fisher has 
challenged First Baseman Ken Harrel- 
son of the A’s to meet Nicholson — 
whom he has proclaimed champ. Har- 
relson wrestles only when the mood is 
on him, but he just might pick up the 
challenge when the two teams play next 
in Kansas City. He figures that he has 
been in 300 to 400 matches, from locker 
rooms to bar rooms, and the only loss 

continued 
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Come home 
with us 
to the Riviera 


We'll have the sun waiting to warm you. 
The Mediterranean to cool you. Sleepy 
medieval fishing villages to charm you. 
Hills covered with vivid flowers to dazzle 
you. Chapels and museums filled with 
Picassos, Matisses, Chagalls and Coc- 
teaus to inspire you. Sumptuous food and 
wines to nourish you. 

All the comforts of home. 

Will you have them all to yourself? 
Sorry. Too many good things going on 


along the Riviera for people to stay away. 
But you're more likely to rub elbows with 
an international film star or an Oriental po- 
tentate than with your next door neighbor. 

Though the French Riviera has always 
been known as a rich man's playground. 
Air France will show you how you can enjoy 
the best of everything, very economically. 

We have daily direct jet service from 
New York to Nice (Cannes-, Antibes, St. 
Tropez, Monaco are right next door). Plus 


regular Caravelle jet service from Nice to 
Corsica, Paris, London, Rome, all of Eu- 
rope. Air France's 21-day Economy Ex- 
cursion Fare saves you $99 over regular 
low economy fares. 

For just 10% down, you can use our 
Travelair Credit Plan. Or charge it with 
your Diner's Club, American Express or 
Carte Blanche Credit card. 

Tell your Travel agent what this ad has 
done for you. He'll do the rest. 



A view ofihe harbor at Cannes, Pearl of the COtc d’Azur and headquarters for The Good Life. 


AIR FRANCE 


URGES' 

a 1'f/tr c sfctt'i 




SCORECARD continued 

he has suffered in his career was to a 
pro football player, 270-pound Curt 
Mcrz of the Kansas City Chiefs. Last 
winter, while playing ball in Venezuela, 
Harrelson collapsed a table beating 
an opponent, and he fondly recalls the 
match in a Savannah bar a couple of 
years ago when he “messed a guy's 
arm up.” 

Harrelson. in short, fears no major 
leaguer, and that goes for Nicholson. "I 
don’t see any that can beat me,” he con- 
fides. “Ballplayers bet on me." 

FISHY SMELL 

Pour a shot or two of bourbon into a 
glass. Add a spoonful of salt and a 
spoonful of sugar. Place the concoction 
in an atomizer and spray it all over your- 
self. Light a pipe and put on gloves. You 
are now ready to go fishing. So says Bill 
Woods of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. According to 
Woods, biologists have found that fish- 
ermen's hands impart an odor to bait 
that is frightening to fish. Thus fisher- 
men scare away fish without knowing it. 
However, biologists have also discovered 
that fish like the smell of salt, sugar, to- 
bacco and bourbon, hence the advice 
given above. “Any anglercan besuccess- 
ful,” says Woods, “provided his tech- 
nique doesn’t smell." 

MORE FORMALITY, PLEASE 

Since Gene Stallings became head foot- 
ball coach at Texas A&M earlier this 
year, approximately 60 players have left 
the squad. Stallings blames this on "nat- 
ural attrition," but others have blamed 
it on Stallings' adherence to the hard- 
nosed methods of his idol and former 
boss. Bear Bryant. Last week, however, 
i appeared that players might be quit- 
ting simply to avoid hazing by the 
school lettermen’s association. This 
came to light when Grimes County Sher- 
iff Dick Johnson found two Aggie soph- 
omores, Harvey Ermisand Lawson How- 
ard, hopping around near a lake. The 
boys were blindfolded and handcuffed. 
Their ankles were bound, and they were 
manacled to one another by a chain 
around their necks secured by four 
locks. “We thought this was rather in- 
human,” says Sheriff Johnson. “Those 
boys could have walked in that lake 
and drowned.” 

Stallings himself was upset by the inci- 
dent. A member of the letlermen’s asso- 
ciation, he gave a talk to the group’s 


leaders. “From now on,” says Stallings, 
"there will be a more formal type of 
initiation.” 

REPRIEVE AT AINTREE 

The population explosion has made it 
profitable to ride roughshod over tradi- 
tional sports sites. Ebbets Field, ex- 
home of the Bums in Brooklyn; Jamaica 
racetrack, home of some of the most fa- 
natical horseplayers in racing history; 
and the Polo Grounds, historic battle- 
field for baseball, football and prize- 
fights, arc now housing developments. 

Aintrec, outside Liverpool, for 126 
years the site of England’s toughest stee- 
plechase. the Grand National, was simi- 
larly threatened. Mrs. Mirabel Topham, 
whose family has leased Aintree from the 
Sefton family for the past 100 years and 
who bought the 300 acres in 1949 from 
the present Lord Sefton, has been trying 
to sell it to Capital and Counties Prop- 
erty Company, Ltd., which wants to 
put up a housing development there. 

Lord Sefton got an injunction against 
Mrs. Topham, who appealed. Last week 
the court of appeal of the House of 
Lords decided that the clause in the 
Sefton-Topham contract of sale, pro- 
viding that, as long as Lord Sefton was 
alive, the land was never to be used for 
anything but horse racing and its appur- 
tenances, was adamant and legal. 

This does not yet mean that the Grand 
National will be held there again. Mrs. 
Topham has been losing money on the 
Grand National. It is to be hoped that 
other entrepreneurs may continue racing 
there profitably and traditionally. Mean- 
while, wizard for the Lords Justice of the 
House of Lords court, who, steeped in 
tradition, have preserved a big one. 

OBEYING ORDERS 

Those bedeviled souls managing such 
determinedly third-division ball clubs as 
the Mets, the A’s and the Yankees may 
find some solace in the torments of a 
Little League manager in Lubbock, Tex- 
as. This fellow, who shall remain merci- 
fully nameless, noticed his right fielder 
playing too deep. “Come in!” he yelled, 
gesturing wildly with his bottle of tran- 
quilizers. Moments later he glanced back 
at right field. It was empty. “Where’s my 
right fielder?” he cried. “Right here,” 
responded a wee small voice from the 
bench. "You told me to come in.” 

CAUGHT IN THE ACT 

It is pleasant to note that the American 
Horse Shows Association has picked 


up its flyswatter and flicked the wrists 
of six of its members. Caught at the 
Aiken Charity Horse Show last April, 
five of the netted were found guilty last 
week of cruelty to Tennessee Walking 
Horses and the sixth, the show's judge, 
was declared guilty of failing to dis- 
qualify horses with raw or bleeding 
sores between the hoof and ankle. It is 
a barbarous custom in Walking Horse 
circles to blister or burn a horse’s pas- 
terns to enhance the fancy show gait 
(SI, Dec. 14, 1964). Judge J. B. Smith 
and exhibitors J. Monroe Johnson and 
J. A. Holt Jr. received the sharpest lap; 
they are unable to judge, show or take 
part in any recognized event until July 
20, 1965. Ralph Hensley, Bruce Bishop 
and Dr. Stephen Brown, also charged 
with treating their Walking Horses in- 
humanely, were disbarred only until 
June 20. 

Honeyed as the sentences were, they 
still represent a long-overdue effort on 
the part of the association to halt Walk- 
ing Horse abuses before federal legisla- 
tion does it for them. 

JUMP FOR YOUR LIFE 

A frog named Dan’l Webster won fame 
100 years ago when a young reporter, 
looking for gold, found instead a local 
legend concerning the notorious jumping 
frog of Calaveras County. Mark Twain's 
first literary success established an annual 
event that celebrated its centennial last 
week with 10 bands, bagpipes and 50,000 
spectators. The winner, with an impres- 
sive 14-foot 9-inch vault, was a Lafay- 
ette, Calif. bullfrog named, for some un- 
explained reason. Hops. Hops won S300 
and a life of leisure. His owner raises 
frogs for eating and only winners go to 
pasture. The losers go to pot. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bob Devaney, football coach, asked 
why he docs not demand a lifetime con- 
tract from Nebraska: "I had a friend 
with a lifetime contract. After two bad 
years the university president called him 
into his office and pronounced him 
dead.” 

• Early Wynn, pitching coach for the 
Cleveland Indians and crusader to legal- 
ize the spitball, insisting the pitch is no 
physical hazard for hitters: “It’s danger- 
ous only to batting averages." 

• Roger Ginsberg, young golf pro, 

promising a gin-and-tonic party if he 
won the SI 6,000 Dodge Open: “If it’s 
champagne with Tony Lema, why not 
gin with Ginsberg?” end 
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Sprite is tart. Naturally tart 
for adult tastes. Alive! 

Yet subtle. And not so sweet. 


Sprite goes Latin in “The Ca-rum-ba!” A brave new drink 
at home in the tropics or the suburbs. Just splash a little 
Sprite over a Caribbean rum, add a little fruit, and serve in 
a pineapple. Aye, aye, aye. North America, take it away! 



Introducing 
an instrument of 
polite destruction 


Pennsylvania’s new Centre Court racket . . . 
lean and lethal . . . with whiplash resilience 
and precision balance . . . helps you dominate 
the play and the players that dominated you. 
Together with its matched -caliber partner, 
the Centre Court ball (respected throughout 
the tennis world for over fifty years), 
the Centre Court racket takes the work 
out of your play; lets you replace 
grimaces with the confident grin of a winner. 
Make your acquaintance at any fine sporting 
goods store. And then get 
used to the taste of victory. 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Athletic Products • Akron Ohio 

TOP QUALITY FOR 50 YEARS 


GENERAL 


TIRE 



PUTS 
YOU 
IN THE 

PILOT'S SEAT 


Been wondering what it’s like to fly? Been thinking it would be pretty 
nice to have an airplane? Concerned that it might be too complicated? 

Well., you can easily answer all these questions by visiting vour 
nearby Piper dealer and taking the Special Introductory Flight Les- 
son he's offering at the very special low price of just $5. 

In this flight, you’ll be in the pilot’s seat, you’ll do the flying. An 
expert government-rated flight instructor at your side will show you 
how easy and simple flying is. Before you land you'll be flying the 
airplane yourself, making turns, climbs, descents in the wonderfully 
free three-dimensional expanse of the sky. 

You’ll take to it so easily because you’ll be flying in the Piper 
Cherokee, the plane with “total handling ease”, with modern low 
wing for better stability, visibility and easiest handling on the ground. 
Quiet . . comfortable, too. 


Just see 


Why not satisfy that urge to fly? Just visit your Piper dealer (he's 
listed in the Yellow Pages.) and tell him you want to take his Special 
$5 Introductory Flight Lesson. 



Want to Learn to Fly? 

HERE ARE SOME HELPFUL HINTS ON HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 


your 

Piper 

dealer 


Discuss your plans with your Piper dealer. Let him set up a 
program of learning that best suits your own budget and time 
available. Here are some thoughts: 
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1. LEARN IN A WEEK. Only 8 to 12 
lessons, on the average, are needed to 
solo. With a couple of lessons a day you 
can easily be flying alone in a week. 

2. LEARN ON VACATION. Add real zest 

tion by mixing (lying lessons with other 
sports. Many resort areas have excel- 
lent (light schools. Or learn at home. 

3. LEARN AS YOU TRAVEL. I( business 
keeps you on the move, rent a plane 


pilot will teach you as you tr 

4. BY THE LESSON. Just 2 
two a week will get you off 

5. LEARN FREE v 

6. LEARN BEST in the Piper Cherokee 
— with modern low wing, wide tread 
landing gear, "air cushioned" landings, 
"total handling ease." 


PIPER 


RCRAFT CORPORATION 

Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach. Fla. 
□ Please send Flights Facts Kit in- V 

eluding "LET'S FLY" booklet and / Name 

catalog of Piper planes. 

I Address 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

JUNE 7, 1965 


FIERY 500 
FOR A 
COOL SCOT 


Jimmy Clark won the fastest, biggest and richest Indy in an English Lotus 
powered by an American Ford engine and serviced by a stock-car pit crew, 
leaving the Speedway's old guard in disarray by BOB OTTUM 


M inute for minute there is no sporting 
event in the world as throat-catching 
as the Indianapolis 500-mile race. It 
is periodically dogged by disaster, as 
it was last year when two drivers were 
killed; yet in any year it has moments 
of racing greatness. Those who come 
to the Speedway hover each year in a 
fearful, three-and-a-half-hour limbo to 
see which will predominate. The 500 
is an event that spectators are not cer- 
tain they want to see — but it is so 
powerful they dare not look away. This 
was one of the good years, full of his- 
tory and innocent of catastrophe. It 
was the year of the Lotus, the year of 
the rookies and it was the year the Scot- 
tish bagpipers came out to play. 

Calm young Scotsman Jimmy Clark 
won the race ("Mmmmmm, no, there 
were no real tense moments out there”) 
in what was really a double victory, be- 
cause just finishing was in itself a tri- 
umph. Clark’s run was an exercise in the 
sure use of power. He snaked his 500-hp 
Lotus-Ford along a corridor that became 


a salvage yard at an average speed of 
150.686 miles an hour — the fastest 500 
ever and one with a special magnificence 
as the first beyond the 150-mph barrier. 
And in winning he became one of the 
most affluent tourists temporarily em- 
ployed in this country, earning some- 
thing like a 5200,000 share of the richest 
purse in Indy history. 

The Ford Motor Company, which had 
first entered this classic three years ago 
on the theory that the 500 is a rolling 
test track for automotive innovation and 
a great spreader of glamour over all 
Ford cars, was also a notable winner. 
Ford proved that The Lively Ones — dual 
overhead-cam engines buttoned into 
1,300-pound cars — would go like bullets 
on a two-and-a-half-mile track. 

When Clark wheeled into the winner’s 
circle (he picked up an extra 550 bonus 
there from a dairy association for ac- 
cepting a quart of milk), 10 cars were 
left in the race behind him. Twenty-two 
cars were sitting like dismal Pop art 
displays in the garages of Gasoline Alley. 

continued 


Swooping into the lead as the S00 begins, Clark races ahead of pole 
man A. J. Foyt (car No. 1). Dan Gurney (17) and Parne/ii Jones (98). 
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FIERY 500 


In the morning, amid balloons and 
bands, 33 cars had started in a frighten- 
ing snarl of engines, their bodies pol- 
ished to a racing gloss. Hut by Monday 
afternoon many of the favorites were in 
various stages of mechanical disarray. 
Parnclli Jones, engine sputtering, gas 
tank empty and steering gone haywire, 
captured second place by a miracle of 
timing: another lap and he would not 
have finished at all. A. J. Foyt was com- 
pletely out of the race; the transmission 
on his car had burst in a futile chase 
after Clark. Dan Gurney was out of it 
with similar trouble. 

The race was run on a hot, bright day, 
and the Speedway was packed to the 
picnic baskets — a record crowd of 
305,000 was present. Outside Indiana — 
everybody inside the state must have 
been at the track — thousands more had 
assembled to watch the race on closed- 
circuit television. The first lap around 
the brickyard — w ith Clark thrusting out 
ahead of the pole man. Foyt, from the 
No. 2 starling position — was clocked at 
1 5 1 .380 mph, a new track record. Almost 
immediately a Novi was out of the race, 
spurting oil. All day that was the way it 
was: records and cars fell with almost 
every lap. 

The records belonged to Clark, who, 
with roguish zest, seemed to toy with 
Foyt. That is a dangerous game: the sec- 
ond lime around an angry Hoyt rolled 
up beside Clark high on the outside of 
the first turn, u place where veterans 
never go. and popped free on the back- 
stretch. Behind the two battling leaders 
came Gurney and Jones, with rookie 
Mario Andretti running coolly in fifth 
position. The rest of the field, already 
looking over their shoulders for Clark, 
were, figuratively and in most cases 
literally, out of it all. By 10 laps Clark's 
speed w as up to 1 54.424 mph: he had not 
only snapped back past foyt but had 
opened up a 20-yard lead on him. 

Gurney and Jones were running wheel 
to wheel in another match of speed and 
mutual respect, and the 25-ycar-old 
Andretti was exciting an audience of his 
own. His Ford-powered car was the 
only balanced, symmetrical one at Indy, 
sitting squarely between its wheels. 
"Look,” he had said, "it is ready to 
take out on a road course right now 



Clark exults In Victory Lane (above) after record-breaking drive which also added a new 
dimension to the fame of England's Colin Chapman (below), builder of the winning Lotus car. 



RHOYO&RARMS BY 1AMES ORAKE AND TONY IRIOIO 

without changing a thing. She can turn 
right, too, you see? Not just turn left, 
like most Indy cars.” Turning right and 
left like a motorized Red Grange, he 
drove the rest of the field wild with fancy 
broken-track running. By lap 43 he was 
an impertinent fourth and in position to 
devour any falterers ahead. 

The rest of the race came in flashes — 
flashes of Clark whirring by the stands, 
his SI 50 per round in lap prizes ticking 
inexorably higher; flashes of racing bril- 
liance; flashes of despair. 

By lap 44, when Clark’s lap winnings 
had rolled beyond S6,450, Gurney came 
coasting into the pits. So far so good. 
Perhaps he needed fuel. But, no, he 
climbed out of the car and looked into 
the stands with a half-smile. It was over; 
the car had stopped running. The car was 
sponsored by Yamaha, a Japanese manu- 
facturer, and in Gurney’s pit crew was 
the Ford Cobra man, Carroll Shelby, a 
road-racing type who goes where the ac- 
tion is. Shelby usually turns up at these 
events in casual attire topped by a mon- 
strous, battered 10-gallon hat. On Mon- 
day he wore a judo-style jacket for luck. 
He should have stayed with the hat. 

On Clark’s 55th lap Jones was rolling 
along, w ith periodic puffs of smoke ring- 
ing from his car. and in the Jones pits 
crewmen began squatting down to peer 
under the car as it rolled past. A few 
pits down the line the second and last 
Novi was in for repairs, its laps num- 
bered. On the 73rd lap, in a flurry of 
Foyt pulling in for a pit stop and Clark 
running free, it, too, expired. Andy 
Granatelli, chief of the annual Novi exer- 
cise in racing disaster, had a special mes- 
sage chalked on the pit board for the 
next loop around the course. It was not 
for the driver, it was for his wife, across 
the track in the main grandstand. “Dolly, 
chin up,” it said. 

With nearly half the race run Clark 
enjoyed a one-minute lead over Foyt; 
his average was 151.916 miles an hour, 
another track record. Part of it derived 
from an extraordinary 21 -second pit 
stop, accomplished by Virginian Glen 
Wood and his crew. Wood is a stock- 
car builder and pit man, and he was spe- 
cially recruited to cure Clark’s previous 
pit troubles. (Clark required two stops — 
the second took only 25 seconds.) 


Suddenly Clark’s lead expanded from 
one minute to one year. Foyt coasted 
into the pits, engine shut off, his face set 
in a firm line. While thousands groaned, 
he eased out of the car, unbuckled his 
helmet and pulled off his golfing gloves. 
Before the race, plagued by accidents 
and a car that wouldn’t handle properly, 
he had paced in front of his Gasoline 
Alley garage and groaned, “Oh, man. 
I’ll be glad when this one is over. I’ll 
be glad to get through this one.” Now, 
he said it more simply. “Transmission’s 
gone." With both Foyt and Gurney 
out of the action, there was no longer 
a ghost of a threat to the little Scot. On 
Clark’s next whiz around the course his 
pit crew had the sign ready. “Foyt out,” 
it said, and Clark nodded casually as he 
passed by. 

Now there were 14 cars left. Anyone 
who could stay in the race could win 
fairly important money. “Use head,” 
one thrifty crew signaled its driver. Five 
in the field were rookies, all smart enough 
not to push at this point. They all fin- 
ished. 

Racing’s old line, the men prepared 
to battle most fiercely against insurgents 
like Clark, now had just one champion 
left: Parnclli. Their own cars were out 
and they drifted down the pit wall to 
stand in the Jones area. It looked like 
a convention of racing graybeards. Par- 
nclli did not fail them — Parnclli never 
fails them — but he gave them a few mo- 
ments of frenzy. 

With five laps to go, Jones rolled 
along the grandstand straightaway, driv- 
ing with one hand and pointing to his 
gas tank with the other. The meaning 
was clear: he was running low. Crewmen 
stood poised for him to roll into the 
pits, knowing grimly that if he did, it 
would cost second place. Next time 
around Jones gave them the back of his 
head. He was going to run for it — and 
his engine sounded like someone was 
crouched under the hood hammering to 
get out. 

Clark made it, one gloved hand raised 
in triumph as he wheeled under the 
checkered flag. Jones made it, shaking 
his head grimly and steering the car in 
little, weaving pirouettes. On the back- 
stretch Jones’s engine stopped. He was 
safely second. He also was bone dry. He 


pushed the car home. “We try harder 
than Avis,” he dead-panned. Andretti 
made it, finishing a strong third after 
a marvelous trip. 

It had been an exhausting day, with 
much breakage, but not a dangerous one 
for the men of Indy. At midrace, with 
the field scattered over a safe two-and- 
a-half-milc radius, the most reckless man 
around was the pilot of a tiny helicopter 
fluttering over the track, toting an enor- 
mous Plymouth promotional banner. 

The fact that the starting lineup was 
shot through with exotic designs made 
it clear that a shake-out was coming. The 
Lotus-Fords, despite some signs of in- 
stability. clearly won a long lead in the 
design race. Rule-and-wrench men from 
Indy's old line such as A.J. Watson and 
Ted Halibrand needed more think time 
on their experimental chassis. So did the 
corps of new builders: of the genuine 
Brabham chassis from England; of the 
pretend Brabham, a made-in-Amcrica 
copy driven by Andretti; of the three 
Huffakcrs (none of which finished), cars 
whose suspension systems used water 
bellows instead of springs and handled 
like hot-water bottles on the corners; of 
the BRP’s and Lolas from Blighty, 
these also nonfinishers except for one 
Lola. 

Some grousing was inevitable. “I 
don't feel that these rear-engine cars arc 
as safe as the old roadsters by any 
means,” said Jones. "You have more 
moving parts in these new babies, more 
things that can break.” Jones had called 
his last year's front-engine roadster 
"Calhoun,” a term of close affection, 
and Jones was apt to talk of it in sen- 
tences that began, "Well, old Calhoun 
and me, we. . . .” But he had angrily re- 
fused such a name for this year’s Lotus. 
“I may call it ‘Trouble,’ ” he growled. 

But as Parnelli and the others knew, 
grousing would get them nowhere. The 
old Indy order was shoved aside Monday 
by a road-racing driver from Scotland; 
by that Limey builder of the Lotuses, 
Colin Chapman — the man with the 
David Niven profile; by a giant company 
with a hot new engine; and, adding in- 
sult to grievous injury, by that crew of 
southern rebels, interlopers from stock- 
car racing, who functioned so superbly 
in Clark's swift and precise pit. end 


A QUICK, HARD RIGHT AND 
A NEEDLESS STORM OF PROTEST 


Muhammad AH ( Cassius Clay) is a fighter bedeviled by his own excellence. He knocked out big Sonny Liston with a 
punch so marvelously fast that almost no one believed in it — but it was hard and true by TEX MAULE 


M uhammad Ali, born Cassius Clay, 
retained the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world by knocking out 
Sonny Liston with a perfectly valid, 
stunning right-hand punch to the side 
of the head (page 48), and he won with- 
out benefit of a fix. 

Although it is impossible ever to dis- 
count the possibility of a fix because of 
boxing's still-too-intimate connection 
with the underworld, there is no shred of 
evidence or plausibility to support the 
suggestion that this was anything but an 
honest fight, as was the previous Clay- 
Lislon fight in Miami Beach. Today the 
big money is in television — not betting. 

The knockout punch itself was thrown 
with the amazing speed that differenti- 
ates Clay from any other heavyweight. 
He leaned away from one of Liston's 
ponderous, paw ing left jabs, planted his 
left foot solidly and whipped his right 
hand over Liston's left arm and into the 
side of Liston's jaw . The blow had so 
much force it lifted Liston's left foot, 
upon which most of his weight was rest- 
ing, well off the canvas. It was also pow- 
erful enough to drop him instantly— 
first to his hands and knees and then 
over on his back. More than 17 seconds 
elapsed before Liston could flounder to 
his feet, still only partly conscious. Even 
some 30 seconds later, when Jersey Joe 
Walcott, the referee, finally stopped the 
fight after a wild flurry of inaccurate 
punches by the almost-hystericai Clay, 
Liston was staggering drunkenly and 
had to be led to his corner by Trainer 
Willie Reddish. 

The knockout punch was only the 
third that the champion landed, but all 
of his blows were significant ones. He 


opened the fight by rushing across the 
ring and banging the surprised Liston 
with a hard right cross. Then, about 30 
seconds before the end. he hit Liston 
with another strong right (see cover) that 
may have started Sonny's downfall. 

“That shot shivered Liston,” said 
Trainer Chicky Ferrara, who had been 
placed in Liston's corner by Manager 
Angelo Dundee to guard against a re- 
currence of the eye burning that had left 
Clay semiblind in the fifth round in 
Miami Beach. "He blinked his eyes three 
times, like he was trying to clear his 
head, and i looked at Willie Reddish. I 
could see Reddish looked sick because 
he knew his fighter was in trouble." 

For the few qualified observers who 
had a clear view of the knockout punch, 
there was no doubt about its power. 
Immediately after it landed. Floyd Pat- 
terson, seated at ringside in the most 
advantageous position to see the blow, 
said, in answer to a direct question: “It 
was a perfect right hand.” Jose Torres, 
the light heavyweight champion, agreed. 
“A very strong right hand.” he said. In- 
deed, for all those who had a good view 
of the punch and, unfortunately, there 
could not have been more than 1,200 — 
there was never any doubt as to the 
stunning power of the blow. It was per- 
fectly delivered against an opponent 
who was moving toward it, so that the 
effect was of a head-on collision. 

The suddenness of Clay's blow plunged 
everybody — fighters, officials and spec- 
tators — into a morass of confusion. Re- 
sponsibility for this can be laid to an inept 
timekeeper and a bew ildered referee. But 
primarily it was the fault of Muhammad 
Ali, who went berserk when he saw Lis- 


ton on the canvas and heard the chorus 
of “Fake! Fake!" coming from the fans 
who had missed the knockout punch. 

Instead of retreating to a neutral cor- 
ner and allow ing Referee Joe Walcott to 
begin his count, the frantic champion 
stood over Liston shouting: “Get up and 
fight, sucker!” Walcott repeatedly pushed 
and shoved Clay away from the fallen 
challenger, only to have the champion 
charge back to ring center. Absorbed in 
this frustrating effort, Walcott never did 
start a count. Nor was he able to pick 
one up from the timekeeper, a diminu- 
tive man whose head was barely visible 
above the ring and whose voice was in- 
audible. Liston finally struggled to his 
feet and Walcott, thinking the fight was 
still on, wiped his gloves off. 

At that moment Walcott heard shouts 
from Nat Fleischer, publisher of The 
Ring Magazine, who was sitting by the 
timekeeper. The referee turned his back 
on the fighters to listen to Fleischer. Lis- 
ton. still dazed but courageous, put his 
hands up and started toward Clay, who 
then began his wild attack. 

Liston was fighting from instinct, mov- 
ing his head from side to side to avoid 
Clay's blows and trying to clinch. What- 
ever defects he had in this fight — and 
principal among them were age and its 
concomitant slowness — Liston was no 
quitter. No man ever struggled more 
grimly through the fog of unconscious- 
ness to regain his feet than did Liston 
during the 1 7 seconds he was on the floor, 
and when Walcott at last stepped be- 
tween the fighters to stop them Liston 
was still doing his best to fight back. 

There was a wonderful irrationality 
to Walcott's action, which was reflected 
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in everything he said later. He stopped 
the fight, he admitted, only after he had 
been informed by Fleischer, who had no 
official connection with ihe match, that 
the count had reached 12. But moments 
earlier he obviously had been prepared 
to allow the bout to continue, possibly 
on the theory that since Clay had not 
gone to a neutral corner there had not 
been a count of 10. Immediately after he 
stopped the bout, however. Walcott told 
a reporter: “'It didn't make any difference 
if I counted or not. I could have counted 
to 24. Liston was in a dream world, and 
the only thing that could have happened 
was that he'd be seriously hurt.” 

Watching Liston after the end, it was 
perfectly clear he had been badly — if not 
seriously — hurt. He stood vaguely for a 
moment, then staggered two steps back- 
ward as Reddish approached him and 
led him to his corner. It was about then, 
with the ring rapidly filling up with un- 
invited characters, that George Chuvalo, 
the Canadian heavyweight champion 
who had hoped to fight Liston if Sonny 
won, climbed through the ropes and 
shoved Clay, yelling, "Fix!” He was re- 
strained. but later he said that he had 
seen Liston's eyes while the challenger 
was on the floor, and he knew that he 
was not in bad shape. “His eyes were 
darting from side to side like this." he 
said, darting his eyes from side to side. 
“When a tighter is hurt his eyes roll up.” 

In fact, Chuvalo was giving unwitting 
testimony to the power of the blow. 

“Chuvalo is wrong," said Dr. Carroll 
L. Witten, former Kentucky State Box- 
ing Commissioner, who has studied the 
reactions of knocked-out fighters. “The 
side-to-side movement of eyes is com- 
monly associated w ith temporary uncon- 
sciousness and is one of the first things 
you look for. It is called nystagmus." 

About half an hour after the fight, 
sitting on a training table and dressed 
in blue jeans, a gray sweat shirt and 
heavy brogans, Liston offered his own 
testimony. 

“I didn't think he could hit that 
hard,” he said, oddly cheerful. “But 1 
couldn’t pick up the count. I think,” 
he added, apparently unaware that it 
was he who first resumed fighting after 


the knockdown, “I could have contin- 
ued if 1 had picked up the count.” 

Had the fight been permitted to con- 
tinue, it would have done Liston small 
good: Clay was in control from the open- 
ing surprise punch, and in all likelihood 
would have scored a second knockout. 

Superficially, the fight bore some re- 
semblance to the first meeting in Miami. 
Clay avoided Liston's crude rushes dis- 
dainfully, retreating steadily. But there 
was a major difference this time, as soon 
became apparent. Clay fought his own 
fight, which he did not do in Miami 
Beach. Then he had followed the in- 
structions of Manager Angelo Dundee to 
the letter. Dundee’s instructions in this 
fight were almost the same. 

The secret plan 

“You have got to jab Liston,” Dun- 
dee had said time and again. “He’ll be 
stalking and jabbing, and you have to 
get olT first with your jab.” But, un- 
known to Dundee, Clay had devised a 
strategy of his own. He never threw a 
jab during the whole minute and 57 
seconds the fight lasted. 

“I was sick," Dundee said later, 
“when I saw what Clay was doing. Lis- 
ton hit him with four ineffectual lefts, 
and the champ was on the defensive 
most of the time. Liston was doing 
just what we had expected him to do 
and doing it belter than he had in 
Miami Beach. Jabbing and stalking." 

The tactics Clay actually used came 
to him in a dream — or so he said three 
weeks before the fight. “I have had this 
dream every night for several weeks,” 
he told a reporter at his Massachusetts 
training camp. "It’s awful real. What 
happens, at the bell 1 rush across the 
ring and tag Liston with a good right 
hand. That’s a psychological trick old 
Archie Moore taught me, and it lets the 
Bear know right now who is in charge. 

I don’t sec in the dream if it knocks 
him out, but he never recovers and I go 
on to win in an early knockout.” 

Few pieces of prophecy have ever been 
more dramatically confirmed. 

Still, it is unfortunate for Clay that the 
end came so abruptly and amid so much 
confusion. During the brief time he was 


in action in this fight, he showed himself a 
more mature, stronger and smoother 
fighter than the Clay who had whipped 
Liston 15 months before. He had none 
of the boyish pudginess he showed then: 
his body was lean and hard and power- 
ful. The few blows Liston managed to 
land reached Clay as he moved easily 
away, and all their sting was drawn. Clay 
may be now — and certainly can be in 
time — the best heavyweight ever. 

Clay was not, however, the first man 
to knock Liston down. In a fight on 
April 21, 1955 in St. Louis, Marty Mar- 
shall dropped Liston with a punch re- 
markably similar to the one Clay used 
(SI, Feb. 10. 1964). “In the fifth round,” 
the account goes, “Marshall slipped 
a Liston jab to the outside and crossed 
a right to Sonny’s jaw, a la Max Schme- 
ling w hen he knocked Joe Louis down in 
1936. The result was the same. Liston 
went down.” He got up, too, with no 
more intention of quitting than he had 
against Clay, and he knocked Marshall 
out a round later. 

In the wake of the Lewiston fight there 
was a somewhat predictable outcry by 
press and politicians for the abolition 
of boxing. Bills to ban the sport were 
planned in several state legislatures, in- 
cluding New York’s, where Clay’s next 
fight may take place. Elderly ex-cham- 
pions, among them Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney, proclaimed the quick vic- 
tory a fatal blow to boxing. “I didn’t go 
because I knew what would happen," 
said Dempsey, rather obscurely. 

A promoter in San Antonio apolo- 
gized to his theater TV customers and. 
on the basis that they had been defrauded 
by a “shameful spectacle," donated his 
take to boys’ clubs. The California leg- 
islature, in session, received a resolution 
calling for an investigation by the state 
attorney general to determine if its 
closed-circuit televiewers had been fraud- 
ulently duped out of their money. 

All of this, of course, sounds very 
much like the reaction after the last Clay- 
Liston fight, and it is doubtful that much 
will — or should — come of it. Within a 
few weeks, the question will not be the 
future of boxing but the future of Mu- 
hammad Ali-Cassius Clay. A week after 
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the fight, this was as confusing as the im- 
mediate aftermath of the fight itself, if 
not more so. A line of willing promoters 
had already begun to form, each of them 
with some claim to having been prom- 
ised the next heavyweight champion- 
ship bout. Seemingly leading the pack 
were Harry Markson and Teddy Bren- 
ner of Madison Square Garden. “My ti- 
tle belongs to the world." Clay said the 
day after the bout. "I ain't gonna hide 
it. I think the next fight got to be in the 
Big Apple, where everybody can see it. 
Yankee Stadium might be good." 

Chris Dundee, the brother of Angelo, 
says that Clay has promised him the next 
match. Also in the picture, although he is 
relatively unknown, is a Negro fight pro- 
moter from Detroit. “With Liston gone, 
it's Roosevelt all over, a new deal for 
boxing." said Diamond Jim Riley. Riley 
decorates himself with a Diamond Jim 
monogram on each cuff and the pocket 
ofall ofhis shirts and wears S 10.000 worth 
of diamonds elsewhere. He would have 
looked perfectly at home in the archaic 
splendor of the Poland Spring Inn, where 
Liston trained, 

“Everything is flip-flop. We may see 
new faces all around. The champ told me 
he'd like to give a Negro promoter a 
break and I am the man." As part of the 
deal, Riley says, he has agreed to put 
Rahaman Ali (Rudy Clay), the champi- 
on's brother, on the card and pay him a 
sizable purse. 

Then, of course, there is Interconti- 
nental Promotions, Inc.. Bob Nilon, pres- 
ident. “We have had excellent relations 
with Intercontinental." says attorney 

Louisville group that controls Clay. 
“However, we arc open to the best ofler. 
Everybody has a chance." 

Clay's opponent will be either Floyd 
Patterson or Chuvalo, who lost to Pat- 
terson on Feb. I in Madison Square Gar- 
den. If this seems illogical. Clay has his 
reasons. Although he publicly promised 
Patterson the next shot at his title after 
Floyd's victory over Chuvalo, and re- 
peated that promise in the ring at Lewis- 
ton. there is a strong possibility he 
will fight (he tough, truculent Chuvalo 
instead. 

In the ring Clay had told Patterson, 
“FJoyd, you have the next shot. You are 



a nice fellow. You're young, too, only 
30 years old. You're a fair puncher, and 
I think you'll make a good opponent." 
With that he pinned a Muhammad Ali 
button on the smiling Patterson. 

By the next day, though, after another 
incident with Chuvalo at the Clay victory 
party, he was beginning to have second 
thoughts. “Chuvalo may be the best man 
for my next fight." Clay said. “He’s 
tough and he's crazy. He pushed me 
twice after the fight, and no man does 
that unless he's out of his mind. He ain't 
gonna be so easy to knock out. and peo- 
ple don’t like these one-rounders." 

Liston has said he is willing to fight 
anyone to get a return match with Clay, 
but the myth of the invincible Liston is 
thoroughly exploded now, and it is 
doubtful that he will ever again figure in 
the heavyweight championship picture. 

Unnoticed in the uproar following the 
championship bout, one of Liston's spar- 
ring partners. Amos (Big Train) Lincoln, 
knocked out a nondescript opponent in 
the first minute of the first round. Before 
his fight, waiting for the ring to clear so 
he could enter it, Lincoln was approached 
by a writer who had seen him work 
against Liston several times and hit 
Sonny time and again with a carefully 
delicate right cross. 

“Could you have done what Clay did 
tonight?" he was asked. 

"Any time for the last six weeks,” 
Lincoln said, and climbed into the ring 
to use the same right hand for a quick 
knockout. 

In Liston's final sparring session be- 
fore the bout, a carefully coached Lin- 

crcating a spurious feeling in Liston's 
mind that he had reached his peak just 
in time for the battle. 

But James Ellis, the very fast light 
heavyweight with whom Clay sparred, 
was an interested spectator. Asked at the 
end of the sparring session what he 
thought about Liston, he said, "It 
wouldn't be right for me to make any 
comment now." 

But as he walked out of the room with a 
companion, he was overheard to say, 
"There ain't no way Liston can beat the 
champ. No way at all." 

That is true not only of Liston. It is 
true of Patterson and Chuvalo, too. end 


This historic photograph shows the post- 
knockdown confusion in the ring as it 
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reached its awesome climax. Clay is returning Joe Walcott (left), his back to the fighters, is trainer and manager are entering at right. Five 
to the attack on groggy Sonny Liston as Referee consulting a barely visible timekeeper. Clay's pages of knockout pictures begin on page 48. 
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A DIFFERENT KIND OF SEASON 

Now the s/ambang White Sox are the bait club to beat, as the sick and stumping Yankees found when they visited 
Chicago. The Sox have their eyes on the pennant, and it's only about 70 wins away by WILLIAM LEGGETT 







F or four days Donald Duck did not 
quack. Normally Donald will take a 
whack at a quack every chance he gets, 
but from Monday through early Friday 
evening of last week he merely sat and 
worried. Donald is Eddie Fisher, the 
28-year-old relief pitcher for the Chicago 
White Sox, and ever since he was in 


junior high school back in Altus, Okla. 
16 years ago he has been entertaining 
people with his imitation of Walt Dis- 
ney's movie cartoon character. But not 
last week. "This is no time for Donald," 
he said Friday at 5 p.m. after the White 
Sox, who were facing a three-game series 
with the Yankees, had lost six of seven 


games to fall out of the American League 
lead. 

But by Saturday, Eddie Fisher was 
Donald Duck again, quacking happily 
away in the White Sox clubhouse in 
Comiskey Park. The White Sox had 
won two straight games from the Yan- 
kees and regained first place. From the 

continued 


slide, twisted around despite his excruciating pain and stretched full length to touch home plate with his hand to score Chicago's deciding run. 



DIFFERENT SEASON 
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very beginning of the season Fisher has 
quacked a magic number at his team- 
mates after each of their victories. “I 
decided at the start that it would take 
100 games to win the pennant.” he says. 
"Now we only need 74 more." 

Last year no one really believed in the 
Chicago White Sox, even though they 
lost the pennant by only one game. Joe 
Horlen, the tough-luck pitcher last year, 
said. “I thought the whole 1964 season 
over during the winter. I tried to figure 
out how it might have been won for us. 

I played games over and over in my 
mind." The Sox were long on pitching 
but woefully short of hitting. This season 
they are once again long on pitching and 
long on spirit and long on managing, 
but now they arc also long on good, solid 
hitting, which has almost never been a 
White Sox characteristic. "Last season.” 
says Manager Al Lopez, "we had to 
scrounge around for runs, and too often 
we didn’t get the one run we needed to 
win. Now we have power and we can 
play for a big inning." 

"I remember when we went into Los 
Angeles for a series last year," says Pete 
Ward, the Chicago third baseman, "a 
columnist wrote that the White Sox were 
in town and that no one knew we were 
there but that by the time we left we 
would have won three games. Well, 
that's the type of club we were. But now 
we have some guys who can make some 
noise w ith the bat and get us some runs, 
and we have excellent pitching. That’s 
two big pluses." 

Last year it seemed that almost all 
Chicago's games were close and the 
White Sox had to scratch to win but, 
even so, the 1964 team was not an ex- 
citing one. This year, however, there 
seems to be an entirely different attitude 
about the White Sox in Chicago. Right 
now the city feels that the White Sox 
are the logical, odds-on favorites to 
win in the American League. It is a 
sound feeling. 

Frustrated by their offensive short- 
comings in 1964, the White Sox went 
out and traded for the hitters they need- 
ed for 1965. They got Bill Skowron in 
July last year and in the off season ob- 
tained John Romano from Cleveland 
and Danny Cater from Philadelphia. 
Too, the younger White Sox players — 
like Don Buford, Tom McC'raw, Ken 
Berry — seem ready now. Shortstop Ron 
Hansen has always been a valuable man 
in the clutch, and Ward and Robinson 


are among the most respected hitters in 
the league. 

The scries with the Yankees last week- 
end was a major one for the White Sox, 
because, like every other team in the 
league. Chicago could not quite believe 
that the slumping New' Y'orkers were 
truly an eighth-place team. They are 
right, of course. The Yankees arc not an 
eighth-place team, but neither are they 
a first-place team. 

When the Yankees came into Chicago 
last week a clipping was hung on the 
White Sox bulletin board. It said, "Man- 
tle says Yankees w ill win by 10 games." 
The word "win" was scratched out and 
the word "lose” put in its place. The 
White Sox would not admit that the se- 
ries with the Yankees was of particular 
significance, but their actions said it for 
them. Donald Duck had requests from 
friends and relations for 40 tickets. 
"They beat us the first 10 last year," 
Joe Horlen said. "That won’t happen 
again.” Lopez said, "Those were all 
good ball games we played the Yanks, 
but we lost 10 in a row to them. This 
team knows who it is playing." 

Romano the hero 

So. the White Sox beat the Yankees 
2 0 last Friday in the first game between 
the clubs this year. Horlen pitched well, 
and John Romano broke an 0-0 tie when 
he scored from second base on an infield 
hit. Romano banged past Yankee Catch- 
er Doc Edwards, knocking the ball 
away, injuring his own foot and missing 
the plate. Although in great pain, he 
strained back full length to touch home 
with his hand for what proved to be the 
winning run. The White Sox won again 
Saturday 6-3 on a succession of Yankee 
mistakes, and though New York came 
back on Sunday to win the final game of 
the series 3-2 in 12 innings, the New 
Yorkers were still seven games below' 
.500 and nine full games behind the 
White Sox. Obviously, it was a different 
year. 

In Chicago last year some sportswrit- 
ers referred to the White Sox as a team 
of "invisible men." No more. Pilcher 
Gary Peters, w ho won 19 games in 1963 
and 20 last year, is a superb athlete who 
is used as a pinch hitter. Second base- 
man Don Buford was an outstanding 
halfback at the University of Southern 
California; his replacement, Al Weis, 
was second in the American League last 
year with 22 stolen bases. Catcher 


Smokey Burgess, who made his 100th 
pinch hit on Sunday, needs only seven 
more to break the alltime record. Third 
Baseman Pete Ward hit three grand-slam 
home runs last season. Only Mickey 
Mantle, Al Kalinc and Tony Oliva, 
among active American Leaguers, have 
better lifetime batting averages than 
Floyd Robinson. 

“ Most ofourclub,”saysGcncraI Man- 
ager Ed Short, "can be traced to our mi- 
nor league system. Only two players on 
the team did not come from the minors 
or in a trade involving one of our minor 
league players. We arc proud of our farm 
system. Right now four of the five teams 
we have working agreements with arc 
either in first or second place. It costs 
us SI million a year to have these farm 
clubs, and we don’t get any money back 
from them because the teams arc owned 
by local people in those towns. You 
could say that the three youngsters we 
brought up this year — Pitcher Bruce 
Howard, Center Fielder Ken Berry and 
Pilcher Bob Locker — cost us S300.000 
apiece. We have more good prospects 
down there and plenty of good pitchers 
[IS with earned run averages of 3.00 or 
lower].’’ 

The White Sox organization has been 
criticized for moves which were not 
very popular at the time. Many people 
were incensed in 1964 when they read 
that the White Sox offered Pitcher-Writer 
Jim Brosnan a contract which prohibited 
him from writing. Brosnan quit, but 
Chicago got along fairly well w ithout his 
pitching. When the White Sox told 
Charles O. Finley of Kansas City that he 
could not bring his well-publicized Mis- 
souri mule into Comiskcy Park a few 
weeks ago, Chicago was burned again. 
"We believe,” says Short, "that promo- 
tion is up to the home team, and we 
think that a mule is fine at the Army- 
Navy game. We told Finley in March that 
he could not bring his mule in. We had a 
gymnastic show and S500 worth of fire- 
works planned for between games of a 
doubleheader, and we do not announce 
our extras to the public. We give them 
away. We think our fans arc with us. 
We fought the sale of the Yankees to 
CBS. and we believe that the public 
backed us. We lost in a vote to the rest of 
the league." The American Broadcast- 
ing Company has been annoyed with 
the White Sox since early spring be- 
cause the club said that no television 
cameras could be put on the field for the 
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Fond of Things Italiano? Order this authentic 
Italian cafe umbrella from Galliano-Just *19.95. 


Genuine Italian cafe umbrella — just like you see on the Via Veneto. 
6 feet in diameter— tilting top, sturdy aluminum pole and 8 strong 
supporting ribs. Made of heavy-duty canvas — red, white and 
green with Galliano imprint. 

Your Galliano umbrella is perfect for the lawn, beach, pool, patio 
or bar. If you’re fond of things Italiano — try a sip of Galliano 
under your new umbrella. It’s the fine Italian liqueur that has 
conquered America. 


Please send ( ) authentic imported sidewalk cafe 
umbrella(s). I enclose S19.95 for each. (Check or 
money order payable to Italian Umbrellas.) 


80 PROOF LIQUEUR. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y. . N. Y. ©McK&R, 1965 




Arrow Decton Monarch. Light. Airy. 

Big white buttons and big okra stripes. 

A tough-to-wrinkle wash-and-wear. 

Keeps fresh looking longer. 

Dacron* polyester and cotton. 
“Sanforized-Plus". In bold, breezy 
colors or stripes. 

Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 
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network's Game of the Week. The White 
Sox position was that the cameras would 
hinder the vision of box-seat patrons. 

But the team is the main preoccupation 
of the front office. It has been rebuilt 
carefully over the past few seasons, with 
only a handful of players remaining of 
those w ho comprised the White Sox three 
years ago. The backbone of the squad, 
despite the newfound hitting strength, is 
pitching. Lopez and Ray Berres, his 
pitching coach, keep a close eye on the 
staff. Tommy John, who was 2-9 with 
Cleveland last year, won his fourth game 
of the current season when he beat the 
Yankees on Saturday. John says, "I 
didn't know what pitching was all about 
until I came to sec the While Sox. They 
see everything and they remind you of 
it." Joe Horlen had a 6-2 lead after three 
innings in a game against Los Angeles 
when Lopez took him out of the game. 
Angry and upset, Horlen sounded off 
but later said he was wrong, that he knew 
he was pitching badly. Berres worked 
with Horlen to correct his timing and in 
his next start he shut out the Yankees, 
something he had never been able to do 
previously. The big Comiskey Park field 
helps, loo. Its wind, w hich seems to come 
in from center field, bounce off the stands 
and go out again, is perfect for Chicago's 
knuckleballcrs, Fisher and Hoyt Wil- 
helm, who are the top relief men. Wil- 
helm was in 47 winning games last year, 
and this season Fisher has won three 
games and saved 1 1 . 

There were frustrations for the White 
Sox in 1964. but those frustrations seem 
over now. "This thing we went through 
when we lost six out of seven," Lopez 
said at the end of last week, "was a 
pitching slump, and I don't think we'll 
have too many of those. Our hitting was 
good, and our hitting will be good. It 
might get sporadic, but we can go for a 
big inning now and make it more than 
we could last year. The talk is beginning 
that it will be bad for the American 
League if the Yankees lose. I have words 
for that theory, but 1 wouldn't use them. 
Baseball can't rely on one team like the 
Yankees, and the American League cer- 
tainly shouldn't. 1 like this team of ours. 

I think we are going to w in it because now 
we have guys who can pop a ball. This 
is a good ball club." 

There are still four months of the sea- 
son to go, but don't take your eyes off 
Chicago. Nor your cars. Listen for that 
quack. end 



You could be henpecked like this, too. 

He rents cars from National to get S&H 
Green Stamps free. His next trip will 
give him enough to get her that new port- 
able TV What's more, National features '65 Fords. 
Is he henpecked or is he shrewd? 

National Car Rental 


n Canada, it's Tilden Rent-A-Car. 
'll major credit cards honored, 
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after shave . . . 

after shower . . . 
after hours . . . 

the ALL-PURPOSE 
MEN'S LOTION 
$2.00 $3.50 $6.50 plus tax 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 347 Fifth Avenue. New York 



O ccasionally I have disagreed with baseball operators — 
publicly, privately and semiprivately, in print and out. 
in summer and in winter, in sickness and in health. I have 
called them backward, unimaginative and feckless. I have 
even been known to assail a few of the more worthy as greedy 
and rapacious. So how come they don’t like me? 

Despite these quarrels and an occasional mild rejoinder 
on their part — like kicking me out of baseball — I have nev- 
er, until these past couple of years, felt called upon to apol- 
ogize for having been associated with them or the game. 

I have always believed that in their hearts the operators 
did have some basic affection for and responsibility to the 
sport and, when pushed to the waif, even some small affec- 
tion for the customers who support it. It took the newest 


members of the exalted order of National League franchise 
owners, the Carpetbaggers of Milwaukee, to disabuse me. 

The reason that the prospective departure of the Braves 
from Milwaukee disturbs me so much is that I ) for the first 
time in the history of franchise switches the deserted town 
will be left without major league baseball, and 2) Milwau- 
kee is a town that was moved into. Of course this doesn’t 
concern the Carpetbaggers. Here you find a group of would- 
be hotshots, having no connection with the city and little 
if any background in baseball, coming in to make a quick 
buck. If their personal fortune depends on taking a team 
away from fans who once were the most delirious and open- 
handed of all time — well, that's free enterprise, folks. 

It was Lou Pcrini, the former owner of the Braves, who 
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seems to have made the first move to- 
ward Atlanta. Or rather it was John Mc- 
Halc, then Perini's top lieutenant and 
now the Braves’ president and general 
manager. McHalc is an ex-first baseman 
who became Detroit's general manager 
at the age of 35. He is a nice enough guy 
but he is dull. His career at Milwaukee, 
and at Detroit before that, has been dis- 
tinguished by a series of bad trades, 
trades that did a lot for other ball clubs. 

It is on record that McHale visited 
Atlanta in 1962, a few months before he 
signed the Braves' final three-year lease 
to play at County Stadium in Milwau- 
kee. A new 10-ycar contract was sug- 
gested, but McHale would sign for only 
three. By this time it was already known 
that the Braves were on the market. 

There is no doubt at all that Pcrini 
had offers from perhaps half a dozen 
Milwaukee syndicates, because three 
groups that I remember contacted me 
about running the team for them. They 
weren’t insubstantial people cither. Joe 
Uihlcin of the Schlitz beer family was 
one of the interested parties. By coinci- 
dence. I bumped into him one night in 
Rochester. Minn, and we had dinner to- 
gether. Joe was willing to work out all 
the arrangements so that I would have 
something like 30% ownership, but 1 
had to tell him that 1 didn't feel like go- 
ing back to Milwaukee at that time. For 
those who haven't studied their history. 
I once owned the Milwaukee Brewers of 
the American Association. 

Perini had been having his troubles 
with the Milwaukee County park com- 
mission over the stadium rental figure 
and perhaps he was incensed that the cit- 
izens had stopped supporting the team in 
the record-breaking manner to which he 
had become accustomed. On the other 
hand, this was a city that welcomed him 
when he came limping in from Boston, 
and it has hardly left him or his con- 
struction company any poorer. In fact, 
he has made a fortune there, although, 
in fairness, he has given much of that for- 
tune back to the city in the form of char- 
ity. Even so, one might have thought, by 
standards of ordinary street-corner loy- 
alty, that if he wanted to get rid of the 
team he would sell to local people. He 
didn’t. Instead, he almost pointedly sold 
the club to a syndicate composed of half 
a dozen whippersnappers from Chicago, 
led by Bill Bartholomay. 

I know most of these guys. They are 
all cut from the same bolt of tweed. They 


arc the sons of wealthy families: the Ivy- 
type education, the finance-oriented 
backgrounds, the family firm. They are 
so similar, so indistinguishable, that there 
is no particular value to listing them by 
name. They have one final characteristic 
in common, too: the sum of their total 
knowledge of baseball is zero. 

No, wait' a minute. There is one ex- 
ception, Del Coleman, who runs the 
Sccburg jukebox company. Coleman 
made his own money and he has a siz- 
able personal income. Coleman is like 
the social-climbing wife who is accepted 
into a charity organization run by so- 
cialites because there has to be someone 
to do the hard, dirty work. Although 
Coleman is more able than all the rest 
put together, he seems flattered to be al- 
lowed to associate with them. 

It was Coleman who came to Hank 
Greenberg and myself back around I960 
with an offer to buy our 54% interest in 
the White Sox. We had been unable to 
buy Chuck Comiskey’s minority interest 
but these guys did not seem to have any 
doubt that Chuck would be more recep- 
tive to them. These guys, you have to un- 
derstand. feel they are entitled to have 
everything fall into place for them, be- 
cause it has been their experience — as it 
had been Gussic Busch's — that the lower 
classes, for reasons undoubtedly having 
to do with the wisdom of the Divinity, 
bow down gracefully and low. 

When Hank and I sold our stock to 
Art Allyn, the Carpetbaggers made the 
same offer to him and got turned down 
again. That didn't discourage them. 
They went to Chuck Comiskey and 
bought the minority 46% from him. By 
refusing to sell to us — or at least to sell 
enough to give us the 80% we needed to 
reorganize — Chuck had cost the club a 
tidy little SI, 300.000 in taxes. The Bar- 
tholomay group quite obviously felt 
they would wage a battle of nerves 
against Arthur and force him to sell. 

Boy, did they underestimate Arthur. 
Arthur told them that he not only had 
no intention of selling his stock but that 
he had no intention of voting any stock 
dividends. This left the Carpetbaggers 
with a couple of million dollars tied up 
in the White Sox, earning nothing. The 
only comfort they did have was the pres- 
tige and publicity that came from being 
stockholders in a big-league club. But 
when they showed up at Sarasota in the 
spring ready to cavort with the ballplay- 
ers, Arthur barred them from the field. 


Your little boy could go out on the field 
but they couldn't. 

Here you have as good a definition of 
power as any. The man with the con- 
trolling stock can go out onto the field 
and sweat like one of the hired hands. 
The manager will even tell him he has 
all the natural ability to have made a 
great third baseman. If you haven't got 
the power you can only sulk in the 
stands and adjust your cap (since Ar- 
thur couldn't prevent them from buying 
caps at the concession stand) in a way 
that will lead people to think — you hope 
— that you're an athlete. Arthur had 
them boxed in nicely. 


T he Carpetbaggers came back from 
spring training somewhat subdued, 
and within a month or so they sold 
their stock to Arthur for the same price 
they had paid Comiskey. With this tri- 
umph, they brushed themselves off and, 
ever undaunted, looked around for new 
fields to conquer. Just to the north there 
were those rumors that Lou Perini, the 
Lochinvar from the East, wanted out. 

The financing of the purchase is of 
interest to us here because it is directly 
related to the move to Atlanta. 

The Carpetbaggers bought controlling 
interest in the ball club from the Pe- 
rini Corporation for 55,737,847. With 
the brokerage fee, the assumption of 
existing liabilities and the agreement to 
turn back to the Perini Corp. some 
money that was due, the total cost of the 
purchase came to 56,218,480. That's the 
figure we will be working with from 
here on in. 

And now for the financing: to pay 
for the club, they were able to borrow 
S3 million from the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank. I would assume that Lou 
Perini helped them get that loan. They 
also borrowed S900.000 from the Mar- 
shall & llsley Bank on a 120-day note. 

In general terms, they had mortgaged 
the team to the extent of S3 million. 
The other S900.000 was an unsecured 
note, but it, too, had been borrowed 
on behalf of the Milwaukee Braves, not 
on behalf of the Carpetbaggers them- 
selves. As soon as they reorganized and 
formed their own company, the Carpet- 
baggers sold back 15.4% of the stock 
to the Perini Corp. for 5310,000. 

When everything shakes out, we find 
that the Carpetbaggers had a personal 
investment of some 52 million, borrowed 
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Who knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




Engltslj. 

The Scots distill I Iaig— 
we jolly well drink I laig. 

Of hundreds of scotches, 
Britain’s largest seller is 1 laig. 
You’ll find I laig 
to your taste, too. 



ZZOOOMMM! 

Cities Service has changed into 


Call us by our new name -CJTGO 


something more powerful ! 



zzooommm in a new gasolene 
zzooom mm in a new oil 
zzooommm in a new spirit in service 


New ideas. New products. New services. A whole new 
way of doing things. So many things at Cities Service 
are new, we have a new name, too— It's CITGO. 

At CITGO. there's a new gasolene, modern as the 
space age, clean, strong, powerful. That's zzooommm! 


At CITGO there's a new oil, more protective against cor- 
rosion and wear than any oil on the market today. 

There’s zzooommm in the spirit of CITGO service, 
too. Try it and see what zzooommm really means — to 
you. to your car. to both of you together. 


New sound of power 


ZZOOOMMM 4 

'CITGO— Trademark of Cities Service Oil Company 
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USF&G 


agent can insure them all. The advantage 


to you? This complete range of protection enables your USF&G agent to help you plan an insur- 
ance program that is adequate without being wasteful. The USF&G Companies supply the policies; 
your agent contributes his experience and personal attention. It's a good combination — call on 
your USF&G agent with confidence. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 

THE USF&G COMPANIES, BALTIMORE 3 , MD. United States Fidelity A Guaranty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Lite 
Insurance Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters. Inc.. Baltimore 3, Md. • Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto [i-^g ‘Sm’J 
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from assorted banks, and probably guar- 
anteed by Del Coleman. Not a thing 
wrong about this, students. On the con- 
trary, I want you to absorb these figures 
because it is the proper way to buy a 
ball club or anything else. The more 
you can borrow in the name of the com- 
pany, the greater percentage of the total 
stock you arc able to buy for a limited 
amount of money. This is known, in 
dugouts and locker rooms throughout 
the land, as leverage. 

But the Carpetbaggers’ financing had 
another twist. The 120-day note was 
due on May I, 1963, which seemed to 
mean that our boys would still have to 
go out and borrow another S900.000 on 
their own names. That kind of thing 
does not help the leverage at all. 

But they had that figured out, loo. 
Their plan was to pay it back and give 
themselves a little working capital as 
well by selling 115,000 shares of stock 
to the residents of Wisconsin at about 
S10 a share, the same price they and 
the Perini Corp. had paid. If all the 
stock was sold to outsiders, the Perini 
Corp.’s share of ownership would be 
diluted to 9.8%. The public would own 
36.4' " c and the Carpetbaggers would 
still have a controlling interest of 53.8' , . 

It was confidently anticipated, it 
seems, that the fans would be so over- 
joyed at this opportunity to become 
part owners of their ball club that they 
would snap up the offering. From ev- 
erything I heard, the Carpetbaggers fully 
expected the issue to be oversubscribed. 

It didn't happen that way at all. Their 
basic premise about the stock issue was 
just as bad as their basic premise that 
Arthur Allyn was a lamb. 

Chicago is the last place on earth 
anybody should come from if he wants 
to sell stock in Milwaukee. Milwaukee 
has such an inferiority complex where 
Chicago is concerned that anybody from 
the latter is suspect. If you do have the 
misfortune to be from Chicago, it would 
be just as well if you are not part of a 
phalanx of polished young financiers. 
To the folks of Milwaukee, the whole 
deal had the uncomfortable smell of 
city slickers coming in to take over. 

There was another handicap that was 
almost as bad. Perini had already given 
Milwaukeeans an opportunity to buy a 
financial interest in the Braves. When 
the Perini Corp. went public in June 
1961, Lou had put the ball club into the 
corporation as a way of giving the of- 


fering a touch of glamour. However, 
the stock came out at the end of the bull 
market and was caught in the subse- 
quent slide. The issue sold at something 
like 13, opened at around 1 1, and very 
quickly plummeted to 3 Vi- 

So anybody who had wanted to own 
a piece of the Braves had already bought 
it. And all he had to show for it was a 
loss. Any impulse to buy it a second 
time was not difficult to restrain. 

Only 1 \ °/, of the new offering sold, a 
blow to the Carpetbaggers. Under the 
terms of the stock issue they were 
obliged to buy any of the stock that had 
not been snapped up, which meant they 
had to run back to the money marts to 
borrow another million dollars or so, at 
what I would assume were considerably 
worse than prime rales. 


T he slock issue laid such a bomb that 
it should have been obvious that it 
was not a very bright idea. Instead, it 
seemed only to convince the city slickers 
that Milwaukee was no longer interest- 
ed in supporting a big-league team. That's 
not an unnatural conclusion to reach, I 
suppose, once you have assumed that 
you and the team arc synonymous. If 
people arc not interested in supporting 
you and your stock issue they are not 
interested in supporting you and your 
team. It is quite possible that the Carpet- 
baggers, in a pet. turned their shiny 
eyes toward Atlanta the next morning. 
Why not? Perini and Mcllale would 
already have the preliminary information 
to pass on to them. 

The original plans were for the city of 
Atlanta to fix up old Ponce dc Leon 
Park so that the Braves could move in 
the following year, 1964, while the new 
Atlanta Stadium was under construc- 
tion. I can't swear that the contracts 
with Atlanta were promptly signed, but 
I do know that they were drawn up. The 
way I know indicates why it is so dif- 
ficult to keep anything secret in baseball. 

The stock issue bombed in April 1963. 
Then, a few months later, a New York 
lawyer with w horn I am friendly phoned 
to pass on a piece of information he 
thought might interest me. He had been 
in Atlanta on routine business, he said, 
and on his last day there he had had a 
farewell lunch with four or five attorneys 
from the firm with which he had been 
dealing. When lunch was over, they 
hastily got up to leave, explaining — by 


way of apology — that they had to hurry 
back to the office to get the papers ready 
for the Milwaukee move to Atlanta. 

I immediately called Russ Lynch, who 
had been the sports editor of The Mil- 
waukee Journal when I was there. Russ, 
a close friend, had become the conserva- 
tion writer. Russ found my report ex- 
ceedingly difficult to believe. Rumors 
had been floating around for some time, 
he told me, and he assumed they had 
simply floated, in somewhat exaggerated 
form, over to me in Easton, Md. “Rus- 
sell, ** I said, “you can take my word for 
it. They're going to move that ball club. 
Unless somebody does something, the 
papers are going to be signed within a 
day or two. I’m calling to warn you that 
you had better mobilize your forces at 
the Journal." 

It pains me to say that because they 
know- me in Milwaukee, 1 am suspect. 
“Do you have an angle?” Russ asked. 

I tried to tell him that I didn't want 
to see the team leave Milwaukee because 
I have some thought of getting back 
into baseball. I could sec where this con- 
stant moving, this lack of stability — to 
say nothing about the impression being 
created of a lack of honor — would have 
to hurt everybody. 

I called Bobby Uihlein of Schlitz, the 
TV sponsors. Bobby Uihlein is a director 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
where the Carpetbaggers have one of 
their loans (it is known around the Mid- 
west as the Uihlein Bank), and even he 
couldn't believe they were dealing that 
seriously with Atlanta. 

By coincidence, the majors were hold- 
ing a meeting in Chicago that same day. 
Jim Enright, who was covering the meet- 
ing anyway for Chicago's American , 
became suspicious and concentrated on 
Milwaukee’s projected move. Nosing 
around among his sources, he learned 
that the Braves had talked to the other 
clubs, off the record, and that they al- 
ready had unanimous, if unofficial, per- 
mission to go to Atlanta. 

The story came back to the Journal 
from Chicago. Now that they had the 
same story from a totally different 
source, they decided it had to be legiti- 
mate. Immediately, the Journal began 
its campaign to stop the Carpetbaggers 
from packing. 

If you know you want to leave a city 
and yet you also know you’re stuck 
there for the rest of the year, you have 
to tread carefully. When O'Malley was 
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in that spot, he kept saying how heart- 
broken he would be if an unfeeling city 
administration forced him to leave his 
beloved homeland. When L.A. officials, 
unable to contain themselves, kept 
breaking the news that the Dodgers 
were theirs, O’Malley would make clev- 
er comments about the reliability of 
politicians in an election year, sprinkling 
his words with grins and winks. It was 
a strategy that served O'Malley well. 
He never went on the record with a flat 
denial, and he conned everybody into 
thinking he was merely using Los An- 
geles to force the N.Y. officials to give 
him what he wanted. 

The Carpetbaggers didn’t have an 
O'Malley among them, of course, be- 
cause the O'Malleys don't travel in 
packs. "We didn't buy the Milwaukee 
franchise to move it to Atlanta,’’ was 
what Bartholomay said. "How do those 
things get started?" 

Barked McHale: "Absolutely nothing 
to it. We recognized when we bought the 
club that we had a rebuilding job to do. 
Any city that can average attendance 
around a million and a half for 10 years 
as Milwaukee has and average over two 
million for five years must certainly have 
basic baseball interest. It's up to us to 
stir it up again.” 

The Journal's campaign apparently 
caused everybody to pull back. At the 
very least, it ended any thought of try- 
ing to move while there was only a mi- 
nor league stadium — and a bad one, at 
that — to play in. When plans for a new 
stadium began to take shape in Atlanta, 
the Carpetbaggers continued to act as if 
the whole thing were a complete surprise 
to them. "I can't imagine the Braves 
anywhere but in Milwaukee," Bartholo- 
may said. "We bought this club to play 
in Milwaukee, not in Atlanta, or Seat- 
tle or San Diego." 

On Sept. 23, 1963, with the season 
coming to an end, McHale made a for- 
mal statement on behalf of the Carpet- 
baggers: "The Braves will be in Milwau- 
kee today, tomorrow, next year and as 
long as we arc welcome." To connois- 
seurs of this kind of thin-ice skating, it 
was apparent that the Carpetbaggers 
were going to set their own standards 
as to how many paying customers con- 
stituted a wholehearted welcome. 

The following February, with another 
season about to begin, Bartholomay 
said. "The Braves are going to play in 
and for Milwaukee; we are not moving 


elsewhere no matter what you hear. . . . 
1 think that the day of transferring fran- 
chises is pretty well over. . . ." Then, on 
April 10, Bartholomay said, "We are 
positively not moving. We're playing in 
Milwaukee — whether you're talking of 
1964. '65 or 1975." 

As the season progressed, it became 
apparent that, while the Braves might 
not be going anywhere, some of their 
property was. For some reason, too baf- 
fling for the human mind, the Braves 
shipped some of their equipment and 
records down to Atlanta. The score- 
board for the Atlanta Stadium, it was 
learned, was being decorated with the 
Braves' emblem, and the contractor had 
been offered a S700.000 bonus to have 
the park ready by Opening Day of 1965. 
If we didn't have Bartholomay's word 
for it. it would almost have seemed as 
if the Braves intended to transfer their 
franchise. 

For their part, the Carpetbaggers con- 
tinued to be bew ildered by all the ma- 
licious talk. On July 2 McHale said, 
"We have definitely made no commit- 
ment of any kind to any other city. We 
have a commitment with the county ex- 
tending through 1965 and we intend to 
keep it. . . . How many times do we 
have to keep answering?" 


T wo days later, after the Fourth of 
July firew orks show, the Braves cut off 
all promotions of their front office and 
maintenance personnel. That same day 
Bartholomay, still puzzled by the ugly 
rumors, said, "Only our board of direc- 
tors could make a meaningful commit- 
ment of this magnitude. This matter has 
never come up for vote, nor is it sched- 
uled for any future board meeting.” 

In August, Louisville Sports Editor 
Earl Ruby quoted an Atlanta advertis- 
ing man as saying he had an appoint- 
ment with representatives of the Braves 
to discuss sponsorship of a radio and 
television setup in Georgia and sur- 
rounding states. "It’s the wildest of the 
wild," said Bartholomay, dismissing it 
with the good-natured contempt it so 
obviously deserved. 

"It's the same old story we've been 
hearing for months and years,” said 
McHale, beginning to weary of this 
hopeless battle against calumny. 

But somehow, when the Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Company offered the Braves a 
three-year radio and television deal. Mc- 


Hale sang a different song. “There arc 
many other factors and considerations 
which we must study in the overall pic- 
ture of major league baseball here." he 
said. The words may have been Hello, 
Dolly! but the actions were Good Night, 
Irene. 

As late as October 1 1, 1964 Bill Bar- 
tholomay could say, “We didn't buy 
the club to sell it and we didn't buy it 
to move it. If it works out that way. it 
will be a personal disappointment." 

Three days later Bartholomay, not 
struggling noticeably to hide his person- 
al disappointment, announced that the 
Braves were "considering" the move to 
Atlanta. And not long after that the 
"considering" became definite. 

Who'd have thought it? 

When they do move next year, the 
Carpetbaggers can’t help but make mon- 
ey in Atlanta, because they have a TV 
contract that guarantees success. In At- 
lanta the sponsors are hitting the entire 
Southeast. In Milwaukee, where they 
are jammed between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, the market area is severely 
limited. 

In their contract with the city, as I 
understand it. the Carpetbaggers are 
being given the concessions, the right to 
set their ticket prices (not to exceed the 
highest price anywhere else) and some 

6.000 parking spaces. The city put up 

5280.000 to buy the territorial rights 
from Bill McKcchnie, owner of the At- 
lanta Crackers, and an additional sum 
to be applied toward the indemnity to 
the International League. It is also sup- 
plying money for moving costs. 

There has been a lot of conversation 
around that Coca-Cola (one of the TV 
sponsors in Atlanta) has agreed to un- 
derwrite whatever losses the Braves may 
suffer in their final year in Milwaukee. 
My information is somewhat different. 
What Coca-Cola has agreed to do. so 
I've heard, is to advance them money 
against their TV contract in Atlanta so 
that they will be able to operate in Mil- 
waukee this year without having to bor- 
row. But I have also heard that the 
Carpetbaggers are negotiating new loans 
in Atlanta to cover their existing loans 
in Milwaukee and elsewhere. 

The big loan, you will remember, is 
the S3 million at the First Wisconsin 
National Bank. The first payment (S500,- 
000) would have fallen due on June 1, 
1966, the second a year later, and the 
final S2 million on June 1, 1968. There 
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if you had 

if you get 


the Octagon spirit 

the Octagon spirit 


in 1948, you paid 

in 1965, you’ll pay 


$1,895 for this MG. 

$2,658* for this MGB. 


(the price of a 

(history is on your 


good used one today 

side if you decide 


is at least $1,500.) 

to sell it in 1980.) 


When it comes to mothering your 
money, our octagon marque is 
practically a second Bank of 
England. The number of buyers 
eager to pay outrageous prices 
for used MG sports cars is 
almost embarrassing. 

Of course, that’s how it is when 
one is possessed by the octagon 
spirit: Other machines simply 
won't do. Cost is no object. How 
much?/ I’ll take it. 


It’s been that way for 17 years— 
ever since MG came to America 
and started the sports car 
craze. It’s that way today— 
the lusty MGB rs America’s 
largest selling sports car. 

So a word of advice: Buy your 
classic MGB in 1965. Feel what 
it’s like to control a real sports car 
—one with race-proven 1798 c.c. 
engine, positive rack and pinion 
steering, firm racing suspension 


and non-fade disc brakes. 

Pleasure your eye with MGB's 
Spartan lines — and all your senses 
with the anything-but-Spartan 
interior. (Roll-up windows, snug 
convertible top, English leather 
upholstery, bucket seats.) 

If you hurry, you’ll have just 
that much longer to enjoy your 
MGB before 1980 rolls around 
...and someone offers you a 
price you just can’t turn down. 


THE OCTAGON SPIRIT: THE IRRESISTIBLE 


FORCE OF A HIGHLY MOVABLE OBJECT 



From mighty, little 
AM portables... 



Pocket More $9.95 


to superb 

FM/AM portables... 



Vagabond $34.95 



to magnificent 
multi-band portables. 


Magnavox is the best 
way to carry a tune 
...inexpensively. 

Here's the superb sound you expect from 
Magnavox... in portables with all the 
powerful performance, long-range re- 
ception and rugged reliability Magnavox 
is famed for. Choose from a wide variety 
at your Magnavox dealer (listed in the 
Yellow Pages) and save middleman costs. 

the magnificent 

o q n av ox 

270 Park Awe.. Now Yg,k 17. N Y. 
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had to be profits or the poor chaps 
would have had to pay for the club 
themselves, a terrible fate. 

It is almost impossible not to make 
money on a baseball club when you arc 
buying it new, because, unless you be- 
come inordinately successful, you pay 
no income tax at all. It is. in fact, quite 
possible for a big-league club to go on 
forever without paying any income tax. 
Aff that is necessary is that it be sold 
often enough. 

Look, we play The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner before every game. You want us to 
pay income taxes too? There arc those 
chronic critics w ho are forever complain- 
ing that baseball is a favored business 
because of our special exemptions from 
the antitrust laws. Given certain very 
pleasant conditions, we also have a tax 
write-off that might have been figured 
out by a Texas oilman. 

It wasn’t figured out by a Texas oil- 
man. It was in part figured out by a 
Chicago hustler. Me. But it was perfect- 
ed by Nate Dolin, to whom I sold the 
Cleveland Indians. He worked out the 
details and brought the plan to fruition. 

I probably should keep my mouth 
shut about it, because I may be buying 
another club myself some day. If I'm 
going to explain this, though, I will have 
to do it right. Besides, it's the kind of a 
financial gimmick that is worth the best 
efforts of all would-be hustlers. 

I will keep the historical background 
brief and, let us all hope, decently lucid. 
Historically, when you bought a ball 
club you bought the ballplayers as part 
of the inventory, just as you'd be buy- 
ing the machines in a manufacturing 
plant. In liquidating the old company 
and forming your new company, you 
simply transferred the players, like any 
other assets, from their books to yours. 
When you bought a player yourself, you 
charged him off as an operating expense, 
like any other operating expense. 

It seemed to me far more logical in 
forming the new company to buy the 
players from the old company when you 
liquidate, in distinct and separate trans- 
actions. Once you did this, you had as- 
sets, which you could depreciate over a 
period of time. If you expect to make a 
lot of money fast, you're better off being 
able to write them off as quickly as pos- 
sible. If you don't expect to strike a bo- 
nanza, the longer you can spread it out 
the better. O.K.? 

The first thing you have to decide. 
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then, is how much of the purchase price 
you can attribute to the players. Since 
they arc the same players, no matter 
what valuation you place upon them, 
the more you can charge off against them 
the better. 

O.K.. what are you buying when you 
buy a big-league ball club? You arc buy- 
ing three things: the franchise, the play- 
ers’ contracts and a place to play, i.e., 
cither a park or a lease that allows you 
to play in somebody else's park. (The 
park can be depreciated too, but this is 
covered by a guideline and it takes some 
33 1 :i years to write off the basic concrete 
and steel structure.) 

In our case in point, Milwaukee 
played in County Stadium, so no park 
was involved in the purchase. That leaves 
only the franchise and the players’ con- 
tracts. The less you can charge off to 
the franchise, the more you are paying 
for the players. It has become customary 
in recent years to place the worth of the 
franchise at S50.000 — almost a token 
figure. The Government has not wholly 
accepted this evaluation, and has, in 
fact, challenged it in New York, Cleve- 
land and Detroit. (You will notice that 
in expansion there was no charge for the 
franchise at all. The initiation fee took 
the form of exorbitant prices for lousy 
ballplayers.) Still. S50.000 was the price 
which the Carpetbaggers, following the 
general practice, used. Everything else 
was attributed to the players. 

Everything means everything. It means 
not only the price that was paid to the 
Perini Corp. but the entire cost of the 
acquisition (including the SI 60,000 bro- 
ker fee, the bills they were taking over 
from the Perini Corp. and the accounts 
receivable that still belonged to the Perini 
Corp.). After the S50.000 had been de- 
ducted, the figure came to S6, 168,480. 


B eing aware that the days of the two 
million annual attendances were 
ended, the Carpetbaggers depreciated 
the players over the full 10-ycar period. 
What all this means, students, is that for 
the first 10 years of their operation they 
have an annual tax write-off of S6I6.848. 
Put in a slightly different way, they will 
pay no federal taxes on their first S6 1 6,848 
profit. Since the corporate tax is set at 
48%, they w-ould thus save S296.087 per 
year. If you want to be cynical you might 
even say that the Government was paying 
half of their purchase price for them. 



Amazing new money- saving device 
-the 1965 Falcon! 


Falcon for ’65 delivers livelier performance plus up to 1 5% better 
gas economy (a new 170 cu. in. standard Six with optional 3-speed 
Cruise-O-Matic transmission is the magic formula). 

Other Falcon economies: a 6-month (or 6000-mile) Kmr 

service schedule. New battery-saving alternator. And, a low, 
low initial price. Is Falcon the best car for the least money 
this year (best-looking, too)? You can bank on it! 


FORD 


fORO • TMUNDEttBIRC 





“A room overlooking the pool sounds fine. ’’ 


Long Distance is a big help when you're planning a trip. 
You can phone ahead for reservations, then you know 
you’ll have a nice place to stay. Try it next trip and see. 
Wherever you go... go first by Long Distance. 



Bell System 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 


VEBCK continued 


After that original $616,848 prolit. 
they do pay taxes, right? Well, if they're 
silly they do. In baseball, the cost of 
player replacement is a very considerable 
item. I would suspect that anybody who 
was unable to find a way to spend his 
surplus profits on new players is in the 
wrong business. 

After 10 years, though, you are on 
your own. Right? You have written olT 
almost the entire purchase price and you 
have been charging ofT your new player 
purchases as a normal operating expense. 
The time has come to face the world 
without the aid and comfort of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

You haven't learned a thing, have 
you? After 10 years, you sell! And the 
guy you sell to can start depreciating his 
entire purchase price (less S50.000) all 
over again. 

Because here's the thing; as a seller, 
you are selling more than just the fran- 
chise and the players. You are selling the 
right to depreciate. This is the real reason 
why the price of ball clubs has been go- 
ing up, up, up into the stratosphere. 


T he more the price goes up, the more 
the ballplayers arc worth and the 
higher the tax write-off becomes. But as 
the price goes up, it also becomes more 
and more difficult for an individual to 
buy a ball club. Even with a syndicate 
I ike the Carpet baggers the cost of borrow- 
ing money gets to be somethingofadrag. 
As a result, the corporations have been 
moving in. CBS is the horrible example, 
but Autry, Felzer, Busch et a/, have all 
bought their clubs on behalf of a corpo- 
rate empire. A corporation not only has 
the money, but any losses incurred by 
the .bull club can be offset against cor- 
porate profits if the club is operated as 
a division of the corporation. Old-line 
owners don't enjoy this kind of write- 
off, of course. On the other hand, they 
bought their clubs at a fraction of what 
they go for today. 

As new owners put their clubs up for 
sale once their write-off period comes to 
an end or as old sportsmen die, the cor- 
porations will take over. Private syndi- 
cates like the Carpetbaggers will move 
the club before they will sacrifice these 
carry-over losses. Because there is that 
one catch to the write-offs. You have to 
make profits to utilize the losses. If you 
make no profits you save nothing. 

The Carpetbaggers, with their huge 

continued 
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No slide projector 
ever looked like 
this before... 


. 

or did as much 


It's the dramatically successful Sawyer’s. 
Shows 100 slides non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes regular trays, too. Can 
even show up to 40 slides automatically 
without a tray. 

Shows 35mm slides. Super Slides, and 
slides from instant cartridge cameras. 

No other projector, at any price, does so 
much, so well. 

From less than s 55. Deluxe Rotomatic 
Slide Projector shown, less than *120. 



S 

Makers of View-Masfer Products, Portland, Oregon 97207 
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CHARLES TANQUERAY & C? LT“. 

_ LONDON. ENGLAND. 

*° DU « OF ENGLAND • IOO°/„ GB AIN NEUTRAL SPH" TS 


If this were an ordinary gin, we would 
have put it in an ordinary gin bottle 


(PRONOUNCE IT TANKER-RAY) 


bank loans, were not making any money 
in Milwaukee. They were not losing what 
they claimed to be losing either. Their 
book loss in 1964 was about S45.000. 
but since the interest on their loan came 
to SI 50.000 it is obvious that they really 
had a net income from operations of 
more than S 104.000. 

What they were losing were all those 
beautiful carry-over losses. No one can 
sympathize with them more than me 
because I know that 100-cent dollars are 
the hardest ones to lose. By the end of 
1965 a lot of crisp green dollars will have 
slipped away from the Carpetbaggers. 

Ah, but not completely. The money 
has not yet gone with the wind. The tax 
laws allow you to carry forward this kind 
of operating loss over a five-year period. 
When the Carpetbaggers go marching 
into Atlanta, with their ragged band of 
Braves, they should really be singing M V 
Shall Overtake. They still have three years 
to overtake the first year's write-off, four 
years to overtake the second year and 
five years to overtake the third. 

In those first few years at Atlanta, 
when enthusiasm will be at a peak — and 
profits quite probably guaranteed — they 
will not only be getting their fixed annual 
depreciation, they will be picking up 
the three years they have lost. 

So why should they stay in Milwau- 
kee? They're in the game to make money, 
aren’t they? Would I, you are entitled to 
ask, turn my back on big money? 

I don't know what I’d do. My resist- 
ance to money has not always been in- 
spiring. There's one thing 1 do know, 
though. I do know that this floating crap 
game is bad for baseball. I do know 
that the Milwaukee situation has disgust- 
ed the entire nation. Nobody connected 
with baseball seems to want to stop this 
trend except Art Allyn. 

That leaves it up to Commissioner 
Ford Frick, who is presumably meant to 
represent the interests of baseball when 
those interests conflict with the under- 
standably selfish interests of individual 
owners. Frick? No need to tell you how 
he stands on the Carpetbagger affair. 
Why, he considers it a league matter. 


NEXT WEEK 

Bill Veeck, the master showman, ex- 
amines the art of promotion and 
reveals some delightful and hilarious 
gimmicks he will unleash on the world 
— if and when he returns to baseball. 
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That dazzling paint job is just a 
cover-up. So is the cut-resist- 
ant cover. Big hitters know 
that underneath it all, the 
great Wilson K-28 is a big 
distance ball. That's why 
they’ve made it the 
best-selling top quality 
ball at your sporting 
goods dealer's. Take 
it to the tee and 

WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO.. CHICAGO See fOT yOlU Self. 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF WILSON & CO., INC .) 


NO PHANTOM 
PUNCH 



In a high school ice-hockey arena in Lewiston, Me. 
Sonny Liston became the loneliest man in the world. 
Once considered invincible, the challenger for the 
heavyweight title sprawls stunned on the canvas in the 
remarkable overhead view at the right while Referee 
Joe Walcott tries to shove Champion Muhammad Ali 
— Cassius Clay to you. perhaps— into a neutral cor- 
ner. Clay is shouting for Liston to get up and light, as 
did spectators throughout the country. But the punch 
that dropped Liston midway through the first round 
kept him addled for at least 17 seconds. Liston could 
not get up. The blow was seen by only a small percen- 
tage of those who watched the fight. The impact of it. 
however, is plainly shown in the action sequence at left. 
In the top photograph (I) Liston lunges a left jab to- 
ward Clay, who drops his hands and pulls back his 
chin to make the jab miss. With Liston open and off 
balance. Clay starts a right-hand counter. In the time 
it takes Liston’s left to move only several inches. Clay's 
potent right has already risen from his side to above 
his hip (2). Clay's left fool is solidly planted for full 
leverage as his glove — the white crescent visible beside 
Liston's head (3) — zips over Liston’s extended left 
hand. The punch lands on Liston's jaw (4) w ith a rat- 
tling smack as Clay pivots off his right fool for power. 
The force of the blow lifts Liston’s left foot, w hich was 
carrying most of his weight, off the floor (note shadow 
beneath) and snaps his head downward. Using his re- 
markable speed to excellent advantage. Clay followed 
the right with a left hook. But in the instant it took 
that left hook to arrive. Liston fell. On the follow'ing 
pages the only color photographs to be published of 
the big fight show the knockout and its aftermath. 
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CLAY'S hard punch (left) was a short, twisting overhand right 
that landed flush on the side of Liston’s jaw, out of TV camera range. 


force of the blow, enhanced by the fact that Liston was lung- 
ing in, dropped the challenger and left him helplessly uncoordinated. 



BIG FIGHT 


continued 


THE DRUBBING BY JIM MURRAY 


Among the few observers who had a dear view of the fight 
as well as its implications was Jim Murray, one of Ameri- 
ca's most trenchant — and acerbic — sports-writers. Murray, 
formerly with Sports ILLUSTRATED, now writes a syndicated 
column for the Los Angeles Times. The following are ex- 
cerpts from the story he fded immediately after the fight. 

King Kong got knocked olT the Empire State Build- 
ing. Cassius Marcellus Aladdin Mulligan Montmor- 
ency O'Toole Clay took only 60 seconds of Sonny 
Liston’s time to knock him kicking in a setting as 
improbable as the light. 

Sonny Liston hit the floor like a guy slipping on a 
cake of soap getting out of the bathtub. This is the 
second time this light has ended with several thou- 
sand people looking at each other and asking: “What 
happened?" 

Well, I'll tell you what happened. That's what I'm 
here for. Sonny Liston got the hell beat out of him is 
what happened. This time I was looking for it and I 
saw it: an old man groping his way into a speedy 
insolent reckless kid. He was like a guy braving a 
barrage of rocks. He hasn’t hit Cassius Clay yet. And 
he never will. 

The closest he ever got to the world’s foremost 
Arabian iistfighter was the weigh-in. When he didn’t 
hit him then he was volunteering for an evening of 
catching. He should have worn a catcher's mitt on 
his face. 

I counted three times when Cassius staggered him. 
The first time was when the bell echo hadn't died 
down yet. Cassius is an ad-lib fighter, and he thought 
up a beaut to get this dance under way — a right cross. 
Nobody ever started a heavyweight title fight w ith a 
right before. That's the kind of dirty trick your wife 
would try. But Cassius messed up Liston’s un pretty 
features with a crazy right that he started to throw 
when he left his corner. Liston should have known 
then and there that his ploy was to find a soft place 
to land. 

We all knew Sonny was slow, but we didn't think 
he'd need to call a cab to get to center ring. Actually, 
he should have called a cab to take him home. Two 
years ago we were saying this guy was the best heavy- 
weight in history. Now, he's not even the best heavy- 
weight in Lewiston. And if you think that isn't a 
comedown, you've never been to Lewiston. 

Sonny fought as if his feet hurt. If he was a horse 


they would have scratched him. Cassius could have 
beat him in high heels. 

They tried to drum some strategy into Sonny that 
was Napoleonic in concept. He was counseled on how 
to cut off Cassius' retreat in mid-ring. The only trouble 
was Sonny always got there after Cassius left. His 
problem seemed to be he had to surround Clay. 

The closest Liston ever got to Clay was the same 
ring. In my fight notes, if you care, I have “CC stops 
L with a right” and later “CC staggers him” and 
then “L leaped at him.” That was the trouble. To 
get at Cassius, Liston would have had to set the 
broad-jump record. 

The orderly thing to do would have been for Cas- 
sius to go to his corner in an orderly manner. But 
Cassius never cjoes anything in an orderly manner. 
But it doesn't detract from the fact that he drubbed 
the man we all thought he should fight with bullets. 
We thought only a silver bullet would floor Liston. 
It turned out a right cross could do it. If I were that 
cop in St. Louis whose leg he broke. I'd get a rematch 
with Sonny. 

The only trouble with Cassius Clay is that, if ever a 
guy misplayed a role in history, it was he. Not Anna 
Sten in her worst movie could have lopped this. You 
have to think Cassius would play Hamlet for laughs 
and the Marx Brothers as a tcarjcrkcr. 

When he came along he was America’s sweetheart, 
the guy who was going to kick sand back in the bully’s 
face. He was going to show that crime didn't pay. 
Sonny Liston at that time would have been the senti- 
mental underdog in a rattlesnake hunt. 

It took Cassius and a bunch of shaved-hcaded, 
agate-eyed types one year to turn Liston into the 
most popular public favorite since St. George. They 
gave Cassius the part of the marshal in High Noon , 
and he wanted to be the guy in the black hat. He’s the 
kind of guy who could get people rooting against the 
doctors in an epidemic. 

For 364 days, 23 hours and 59 minutes he might 
be a whacked-up kid. But for 60 seconds Tuesday night 
he beat Sonny Liston so bad he’ll probably need 
help getting in and out of bed for a week. Whatever 
Cassius Clay is or believes in, he’s all ours. Sonny 
Liston couldn’t gel close enough to hit him with a 
bucket of birdseed. It’s going to be terrible on the 
ears, but Cassius is right back where you have to listen 
to him and he's coming in loud and clear. end 


REFUSING TO GO TO NEUTRAL CORNER. A SNARLING CLAY CHALLENGES LISTON TO GET UP 
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PEOPLE 


Eduard Charles (White)) lord 
(below), an elderly ex-pitching 
coach, stopped off at New York's 
Roosevelt Raceway the other day 
to spend a few idle hours train- 
ing harness horses for Owner 
Billy Ilaughton. The next day 
Ford pitched a three-hitter. 
Haughton thinks the Standard- 
breds helped Whitey relax, and 
Whitey thinks so, too. Fortu- 
nately for Ford, who has always 
been crazy about horses and 
three-hitters, the baseball rule 
that forbids players to own rac- 
ing horses doesn’t say anything 
about training them. 

Patrick Wayne, son of John 
Wayne, may be the first man in 
recorded history to eat his way 
out of a world fishing record. 
Down in Baja California Sur, 
off Socorro Island w ith angling 
friends, the 25-year-old actor 
got most of the action. He land- 
ed the heaviest marlin, the heav- 
iest dolphin, the heaviest yellow- 
fin tuna and a huge wahoo. 
That wahoo, landed on 30- 
pound test line, called for spe- 
cial care in measuring: it was 
74 inches long, had a girth of 
34 inches and weighed an esti- 
mated (because there were no 
scales on board) 125 pounds. 
Wahoo being tasty, the fish was 
filleted and fashioned into a line 
repast. Yep, someone just hap- 



pened to check the record book 
when they got back. The Inter- 
national Game Fish Association 
record for a wahoo caught on 
30-pound line is 73*/i inches long. 
33 inches in girth and 98 pounds 
10 ounces in weight. All meas- 
urements arc below those of 
Pat's fish, which is ineligible be- 
cause it is already digested. 
"At least," said Wayne, swal- 
lowing the last of his disappoint- 
ment. "that wahoo was mighty 
good eating.” 

Sculptor Carl Christian Vlose, 
commissioned to do the 9-foot 
bronze figure of Stan Musial 
for St. Louis' new riverfront sta- 
dium. is fast becoming an expert 
on baseball (or at least on The 
Man. which — as any St. Louisan 
can tell you — is practically the 
same thing). "He's a good sub- 
ject,” says Mose. "From chest 
to waist Musial is like a wedge. 
That's where he got the power.” 
The real measure of Mosc's per- 
ception, however, is his aware- 
ness of one little pitcher-intimi- 
dating detail. "What bothers 
me," confesses the artist, “is 
how to put that little wiggle in 
Musial's stance. You know — 
he gets set, then shakes that 
fanny. Maybe we’ll just have to 
put a motor in the statue.” 

"I have to keep trim likea fighter, 
diet rigidly and just keep slugging 
away," says Pop Pianist Roger 
Williams. Onetime amateur 
lightweight, Williams is con- 
vinced that physical stamina is 
needed for survival in popular 
music and cites his 140 concerts 
a year, minimum of 46 recording 
sessions (he has sold 1 1 million 
records) and need for constant 
practice besides. Slug aw ay is just 
what Williams does. He still 
punches a light bag w hen he isn't 
working on judo or karate. 

It was the first time, and almost 
certainly the last time, that this 
couple would be featured on the 
society page of a paper as cos- 
mopolitan as the Portland Tele- 
gram, only Sunday newspaper 
published in the state of Maine. 
“Mrs. Charles Liston, a visitor 


to Maine from Denver, Colo.." 
Telegram readers were fascinat- 
ed to learn, “was not at her ho- 
tel upon our arrival. It turned 
out she was in Lewiston at the 
laundromat." Elegant in "lav- 
ender stretch pants and a trench 
coat, her hair straight in bouf- 
fant style," Geraldine finally ap- 
peared and "spoke affectionate- 
ly of her husband as Charles but 
we know him as Sonny." Ab- 
sorbed subscribers were also 
able to devour the interesting 
information that Sonny loves, 
among other things, fried chick- 
en, corn on the cob fried in but- 
ter, two-crust strawberry pie, 
peach cobbler and pound cake. 
That could explain something. 

"It seems you can't do anything 
in this town without breaking 
some ordinance." grumbled Dal- 
las Mayor Pro Tern R. B. Car- 
penter Jr. But the city council 
approved another one anyway. 
It is now officially illegal to ride 
a bike inside a public building 
in Dallas. One dissenting coun- 
cilman. Bill Roberts, was quite 
disturbed. “Docs this apply to 
bears riding bikes in circuses?” 
he asked. "What about bi- 
cycle races in Dallas Memorial 
Auditorium or at the State 
Fair?" The new ordinance was 
provoked by a Da I Iasi tc who 
finally rebelled against those 


labyrinthine airports. This gen- 
tleman had been wont to enter 
Love Field terminal, assemble 
a portable bicycle and careen 
madly down the long, long cor- 
ridors to catch his plane. 

Congressman Omar Burleson, a 
Democrat from Anson, Texas, 
w rites a weekly newsletter to his 
constituents. One of Burleson's 
latest advised the voters: "Not 
all fishermen are the Lord'sapos- 
tles. and the love of fishing and 
the payment of debts does not 
make a perfect man. On the oth- 
er hand, it is doubted there arc 
very many out-and-out rascals 
who like to fish." The Congress- 
man signed the letter, shorter 
than usual: "Gone Fishing." 

The rubber-suited grandmother 
water skiing one-handed at 
Ruislip Lido is. of course, Eng- 
land's Lady Docker (below). 
Who else would it be but the 
only woman ever banned from 
Monaco by Prince Rainier, the 
only woman ever to ride about 
London in a gold-plated Daim- 
ler? Now 58 and recently re- 
covered from a two-year virus 
illness. Lady Docker chose this 
means of re-entry into the Jet 
Set. She also hopes it will put 
her in condition for the rigors 
of a forthcoming three-month 
yacht cruise. 
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a few words to a man 

who hopes his son gets to college 
on a scholarship. 

Good luck. But don't forget he'll be competing with thousands of other boys. 

We suggest a safer way to raise money for college. Our Educational Endowment Policy. It 
matures right along with your boy. It's ready to go to work when he goes to college. Of 
course, we hope your son does come through with a scholarship. Then you'll have all that 
endowment money to celebrate with. STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

O / 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life- Health-Group. 



Four-finger 

exercise 

Italy's victory in the recent World Cham- 
pionship in Buenos Aires, its seventh world 
title in a row, was overshadowed by the 
sorry news on the final day of the tourna- 
ment that Great Britain's leading pair, 
Terence Reese and Boris Schapiro, had 
been accused of cheating. Although both 
Reese and Schapiro have emphatically de- 
nied the charges, British Captain Ralph 
Swimer, on hearing the evidence, con- 
ceded his ream's matches against Argen- 
tina and the U.S. 

What follows are first hand reports by 
two men who were involved, John Gerber, 
captain of the U.S. team, and Mr, Reese, 
one of the world's great players. 


[\/|> pari in the drama in Buenos Aires 
* ” * began on Friday afternoon. May 21 , 
when B. Jay Becker, a member of my 
team, told me that he had strong reason 
to believe that the leading British pair, 
Terence Reese and Boris Schapiro, were 
cheating. Becker had become suspicious 
of the British pair early in the week and 
had spoken about the matter to his part- 
ner, Dorothy Hayden, and to Alan Trus- 
cott of The New York Times. 

Britain had just started the day's play 
against Italy, and fortunately Reese and 


Schapiro were in the pit. a playing area 
surrounded by a temporary grandstand. 
It was the only spot where the players 
could be seen in action. The other three 
tables of play were closed to the public. 

After I had watched a few deals I was 
convinced that Reese and Schapiro were 
"playing piano,” using a scale of four 
notes. On every deal they would put one, 
two, three or four fingers firmly behind 
their cards, in full view of each other. 

As captain of the U.S. team, I clearly 
had to report these facts to Robin Mac- 
Nab and Waldemar von Zedtwitz, presi- 
dent and president emeritus of the Amer- 
ican Contract Bridge League. Both men 
watched Reese and Schapiro play and 
observed the finger signals in action. 

On a scries of live deals 1 noted on the 
back of a scorecard the number of fingers 
shown by each player. Later I found that 
Mrs. Hayden had kept a similar record, 
which covered almost all the deals in the 
session of play. Subsequently this record 
proved to be of great significance, al- 
though at the time we had no idea what 
these figures could mean. 

During the second afternoon session 
Reese and Schapiro did not play togeth- 
er, but that night they did, not in the pit 
but in one of the closed rooms. Von Zcdt- 
witz had the right to enter the closed 
rooms, and again he watched the signals 
in operation. 

At 9 a.m. the following morning I had 
a call from Truscott, who told me that 
the code had been broken, and half an 
hour later he was in my room with a full 
explanation. At 4 a.m. he had gone to an 
all-night restaurant with Becker and Mrs. 
Hayden, and together they had com- 


pared the finger movements as noted by 
Mrs. Hayden with the official records of 
the deals being played at the time. 

The key to the code was the heart suit. 
Whenever a player held one heart, one 
finger was showing. When he held two 
hearts, two fingers were showing, and 
similarly with three and four hearts. Two 
fingers spread meant five hearts, three 
fingers spread indicated six, and so on. 

I immediately called MacNabamfVon 
Zcdtwitz, who came to my room. Trus- 
cott explained the code, and the primary 
evidence seemed conclusive. There had 
been some cases in which Reese had held 
his cards with a drooping little finger, 
and it was not clear whether three or four 
fingers were intended to be showing. But 
counting these cases as three or four, 
every observation by Mrs. Hayden 
checked with the heart-suit code that we 
assumed to be operating. 

At this point I referred to my notes, 
which covered some deals not observed 
by Mrs. Hayden, and there were no dis- 
crepancies. 

We then turned to the secondary ev- 
idence: the recorded performance of 
Reese and Schapiro throughout the tour- 
nament. If the two players did have il- 
legal knowledge of each other's heart 
length, we could expect that they would 
find good heart fits and avoid bad ones. 
Opening no-trump leads against un- 
rcvealing bidding would also be suggest- 
ive. If, when they were on defense, they 
held eight or more cards in hearts, a 
heart lead could be expected. Converse- 
ly, heart leads would be avoided when 
the opponents held the majority of cards 
in that suit. 
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From the first exciting moment of your ride you’re 
captivated! Adventure waits at the curve of the road 
...your senses are sharpened. ..you're suddenly aware 
of the magic of the outdoors. Life takes on a new 
dimension . . . and the superb roadability of the new 
Schwinn bikes will make cycling a unique experience. 

Schwinn 10 speed Varsity for Ladies $66.95* 


There’s one just for you — lightweight 10 speed sport 
bikes . . . tandems . . . junior models for youngsters 
and Schwinn Sting-Ray models— the bikes with the 
sports car look. Stop in at your nearby Franchised 
Schwinn Cyclery. try a new Schwinn and enjoy 
the very special feeling of modern-day cycling. 

Schwinn 10 speed Super Sport $96.50* 


‘Suggested price Slightly higher West and South. 


tcJmiirm— 


Arnold, Schwinn & Co. 


1856 North Kostner Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 60639 






GT&E never stops looking for new ways to make the tele- 
phone more useful. And the search seems certain to 
pay off— because the telephone is a communications 
medium with an unlimited future. Circuits that once 
carried only the spoken word now also convey printed 


matter, graphics and business data. And one day, almost 
every form of information will begin or end on a tele- 
phone line. At GT&E, this progress is made possible by 
teamwork between operations, research and manufac- 
turing . . . all dedicated to growth through service. 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth 
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Zoom in on the leisure life 


Reese and Schapiro proved to have 
done very well with the heart suit. Only 
once had they reached a bad heart lit 
and not once had they failed to reach a 
good heart lit. Whenever they led a 
heart against no-trump they held at least 
eight cards in the suit. 

At this stage we all felt that the time 
had conic to inform the British captain. 
Ralph Swimer. Swimer is a quiet and 
pleasant man with a great record in Eng- 
land as a player. He has always kept clear 
of bridge politics, but he was now to play 
a key role in the greatest crisis in the his- 
tory of international bridge. 

Disbelief was his first reaction, as it 
had been w ith Truscou and most of the 
other witnesses. We agreed with Swimer 
that we should call in Geoffrey Butler, 
who was the chairman of the World 
Bridge Federation's Appeals Committee 
and also chairman of the British Bridge 
League, which sent the British team to 
play in the world championship. 

Sw imer and Butler conferred together 
during the early part of the afternoon, 
examining the evidence and inspecting 
the official records. All of us took a 
quick look at the pit. where Reese was 
playing with Jeremy Flint, another Brit- 
ish player. As we expected, linger move- 
ments were conspicuously absent. It was 
clear that the other four British players 
were entirely innocent. 

Swimer decided to put Reese and 
Schapiro in the pit, w here lie and Butler 
could watch them. Both men took notes 
and these were compared w ith the official 
records during committee meetings on 
the following day. 

Butler called a meeting of his Appeals 

ciuiliniietl 
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Hang your hat on Avril rayon 


® 

Levi's does. These leisure slacks made with 
Avril rayon will look as good at the end of the day as they did early 
morning. The rough and ready fabric comes clean in the washing machine. 
Holds its luxurious and lustrous appearance through countless washings 
and wearings. And gives plenty of long, hard, dependable wear. 

Just what you've always wanted from a pair of leisure slacks. 

American Viscose Division 


ime 


ROYAL GRIZZLY 

Slacks come in Ivy and Continental styles. Five colors. Full range of sizes in boys’, 
slims, huskies end men's. Priced Ot $7.98. At the very best Stores in the country. 



'fttacGneyoz 

KANGAROO 

LEATHER 


For the golfer who refuses to be seen with 
less than the best... 

The words “MacGregor Kangaroo Classic" mean 
luxury leather in golf luggage . . . matched bags, 
carry-alls and head covers. 

See for yourself why the MacGregor trademark has 
established one of golfs most aristocratic traditions 
as the ultimate luxury in first class golf luggage! 


At your pro shop only! 



Committee for the following morning, 
and Swimer, Truscott and I were invited 
to be present. After.the committee heard 
the evidence Reese and Schapiro were 
summoned to the meeting. They denied 
the charges absolutely, w ith Reese, cool, 
calm and collected as ever, acting as 
spokesman for the pair. 

The Appeals Committee then called a 
meeting of the full World Bridge f eder- 
ation Executive, which was in session 
for the rest of the day. Charles Solomon, 
the president of the World Bridge Fed- 
eration. was in the chair, and General 
Alfred Gruenther. the honorary president 
as well as the former NATO Supreme 
commander, was also present. 

Soon after midnight the champion- 
ships came to an end in the saddest pos- 
sible way. The World Bridge Federation 
announced that it had investigated cer- 
tain irregularities, and that a report 
would be forwarded to the British Bridge 
League. Swimerannounced that hewould 
concede the British matches against Ar- 
gentina and the U.S.. the first of which 
was already won and the second almost 
won. 

It has long been my ambition to de- 
feat Italy, but I would gladly give up a 
world championship if by doing so I 
could remove the events of Buenos Aires 
from the pages of bridge history and 
from my own mind. 

—John Glrbkr 

FOR THE DEFENSE 

During the 1958 World Championship 
match between Italy and the U.S., a few 
journalists were allowed in the closed 
room to watch the play from a distance. 
The atmosphere was tense. Suddenly the 
swarthy Giorgio Belladonna leaped to 
his feel and in a tone of mock horror 
cried: "I can sec my partner's feet." 

This was in the early days of Italian 
supremacy, and the Americans, or. at 
any rate, one of the more bellicose among 
them, had insisted that the Italians keep 
their hands below the table during the 
bidding. The clear implication was that 
signals were being exchanged, and now 
Belladonna was mocking them. 

There have been many other such ac- 
cusations. and I am glad to say that I 
have never believed any of them. More- 
over, I have always publicly expressed 
my disbelief. It is dcvastatingly easy to 
say that two players have an unfair un- 
derstanding. It cannot be proved, but 
by the same token it cannot be disproved. 
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Avis still believes 
in the 

American dream. 

Opportunity is not a thing 
of the past in this country. 

In the last decade alone, the 
tax rolls listed some 5,ooo new 
millionaires. 

It can be done. If you’re not 
afraid of plain hard work. 

We suspect this sounds somewhat dated. These days, to 
suggest that you can succeed in business by trying harder 
is to run the risk of being called scjuare. 

All right. But we’re going to be rich squares. 

So the Plymouth you rent from us gets graphite in the 
door locks, solvent in the windshield washer, air in the 
spare. And extra pressure on the polishing rags. 

You might say we’re trying to go from rags to riches. 




Tiffany Eubank wont 
without her 
Green Stripe 


BRIDGE continued 


Now let us turn to the history of this 
present affair. Although Boris Schapiro 
and I both sensed a hostile atmosphere 
directed toward us during much of the 
tournament, neither of us anticipated the 
finale. On the last day of the champion- 
ship he and I were called to a meeting 
of the Appeals Committee and told that 
an American player had observed what 
he described as unnatural ways of hold- 



PLAYER REESE: NOTHING TO REGRET . . . 



USH ER'S 


the first civilized 
Scotch, you know 


In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch, the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers followed 
Usher, but nobody ever made a lighter, smoother 
Scotch. Don’t jump without the Green Stripe. 
IMPORTED . . . BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 



GREEN STRIPE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Usher's Green Stripe, Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof, 
j ‘ ' .H' tfiEV The Jos. Garneau Co., New York, N. Y. © 1%5 


ing the cards, that our “code" had been 
broken and that various independent ob- 
servers had noted a coincidence between 
the way we held our cards and our length 
in a particular suit. It sounded appalling 
and, as presented, convincing. Worst of 
all, the British captain, Ralph Swimer, 
played the role of devil's advocate, fail- 
ing to defend us. 

"What strikes me, as a layman," said 
General Gruenther at a later interview, 
"is that you don't seem to make any 
violent rebuttal of these charges." 

"Well, you tell me. General" l re- 
plied, "how does one rebut this sort of 
accusation?" 

If somebody says that you made cer- 
tain movements on certain occasions, 
and that there was a pattern to it, what 
can you say? On that point, nothing. 
You can only ask for examination of 
what stands in writing — the match rec- 
ords — and ask for certain commonscnse 
angles to be considered. 

"Go through the records of the entire 
week," I asked them, "and sec if there 

continued 
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“In Grand Prix racing, 
you just don’t ease into turns. 
You come down hard 
on the brakes 
again and again. 
They better not be 
too hot to hold.” 

-DAN GURNEY 



Heat is the enemy of brakes, as 
Dan Gurney, one of America’s 
great Grand Prix drivers, knows. 
He'd just as soon do away with 
it. Repeated braking builds up 
excessive heat in the drums— 
and that can mean brake fade. 
Aluminum sheds heat faster. 
Extensive tests by Alcoa engi- 
neers have proved conclusively 
that aluminum brakes continue 
to be effective after stopping 
action far more demanding than 
any stop-and-go traffic condi- 
tions you’ll ever experience. 
Besides virtually eliminating 
brake fade, aluminum brake 
drums provide surer braking 
and appreciably extend brake- 
lining life. New, integral alumi- 
num hubs and drums lessen 


unsprung weight so wheels hug 
the road to give you a smoother, 
more comfortable ride. 

These are important reasons 
why brake designers are turning 
to aluminum. Matter of fact, 
twice as much aluminum is 
used per American car as 10 
years ago . . . light and strong 
Alcoa* 1 Aluminum in engines, 
transmission cases, wheels, 
brakes, radiators, air condition- 
ers, trim and other vital parts. 
They're better cars for it. 

ASK ANY DEALER HOW ALCO^ 
ALUMINUM CHANGES YOU F 
CAR FOR THE BETTER. 


ALCOA 
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ANNOUNCING. ..THE NEW 1965 MOBIL TRAVEL SERVICE 

You’ll see America best- 
when you see 
your Mobil dealer first 

The trained Mobil dealer takes the guesswork out of travel. With America’s 
first frankl y rated Travel Guide he can tell you in advance how good the food, 
service, lodging and sight-seeing really are — and what the prices will be. He 
can show you the best roads to take — and supply you with quality products for 
trouble-free travel. Read the 5 ways a Mobil dealer can help you see America best! 


Let Mobil lie Your Travel Guide 

Thousands of Mobil dealers attend a spe- 
cial class where they learn how to take the 
guesswork out of travel. Here’s what the 
trained Mobil dealer can do for you: 

1. He’s a One-Man Travel Bureau 

The Mobil dealer can help plan your trip. 
With the new Mobil Travel Guide, he can 
give you : 

• Accurate, frank l-to-5-Star QUALITY 
RATINGS on over 20,000 hotels, motels 
and restaurants — plus the facts on prices, 
service and the best values. 

• Latest information on places to visit 



Travel Guide 


The new Mobil Travel Guide covers -18 states 
coast to coast in 7 regional editions: North- 
east; Southeast: Middle Atlantic: Great 
Lakes; Northwest and Great Plains: Cali- 
fornia and the West, and Southwest and 
South Central states. Now on sale for $1.50* 
at most Mobil dealers. If your dealer is out 
of stock, send your check or money order for 
$1.50 per Guide to: Mobil Travel Service, 
PO. Box 332 A, New York, N.Y. 10011. Add 
25? per Guide for postage and handling. 
Please allow three weeks for delivery. 

•Suggested retail price 


museums, historical sites, landmarks, 
state and national parks. 

• Hard-to-gct facts about baby sitters, 
laundry service, tours, picnic spots, even 
facilities for children and pets. 

The 1965 Mobil Travel Guide comes in 7 
completely new regional editions covering 
48 states. Copies arc on sale for $1.50* at 
most Mobil dealers. 

With every Guide you get valuable re- 
duced-rate admission tickets to many of 
America’s top vacation attractions. For ex- 
ample: You can save from 25 c /r to 50 ( /t at 
such places as Rockefeller Center, the 
Henry Ford Museum, and on Gray Line 
Sightseeing Tours. 

Wherever you travel, 
look for hotels, motels and 
restaurants displaying 
this sign. All have been 
carefully inspected and 
given frank quality ratings 
from one star (belter than average ) to five 
stars ( one of the best in the country). 

2. Local Travel Information 

The Mobil dealer knows his area : points of 
interest, places of worship, recreation areas, 
trailer parks — and he can give you emer- 


gency information as well. It’s part of his 
special training to help make your visit 
more enjoyable. 

Many Mobil dealers have for your use an 
exclusive 128-pagc Travel Directory. You 
can refer to it for up-to-date sources of 
local travel literature about camping, fish- 
ing and vacation activities. 

3. Reliable Mobil Maps 

The Mobil dealer can provide you with 
a reliable, casy-to-rcad map of his area. He 
ran also help you plan your trip in advance 
by ordering marked maps showing the best 
fast or scenic route to your destination. 

4. Quality Products for your Car 
Long vacation miles make your car work 
extra hard. The Mobil dealer has quality 
products to keep your car running smoothly 
-including Mobil Premium... High Energy 
Gasoline. 

5. Charge it with a Mobil Credit Card 

Need gasoline, oil, tires, a new battery or a 
lubrication? With a Mobil Credit Card, you 
can say “charge it” to any one of the thou- 
sands of Mobil dealers from coast to coast. 
Mobil tires and batteries may be purchased 
on convenient extended terms. 


For good advice . . . and good products I • ■ 

. . . depend on your Mobil dealer J ® * I 


< Where’s a good place to stay in historic San Antonio? Mr. and Mrs. Lew Ground of Dallas, Texas, consult the local Mobil dealer. 
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Travel 

Guide 



Y. A. Tittle has switched from striped shirts to “Dura-Brite!” stripes 
of Kodel and cotton. So will every man who likes his stripes bright, 
color-sure-and guaranteed* no matter how many washings. All 
talents of this special blend of 65% Kodel polyester, 35% cotton. 
“Dura-Brite!”shirts also ignore wrinkles, never need ironing, look neat 
all day. Mantrim’ tailoring offers smoother fit. . . _ ss , 

1 n a wide ra nge of colors and collar styles. s 5.95. ._ yrutsi/uiua/}* 


And Lady Manhailan* □ 1271 A 



BRIDGE 


is any suggestion ill all of collusive play. 
Did we make one single psychic bid that 
turned out well? A single brilliant lead? 
Didn't we, on the contrary, make a num- 
ber of mistakes in both bidding and play 
that would be very unlikely for a pair 
that had a code?” 

They showed me some hands where 
we reached a good contract in hearts. 
'•I have only had time to look at a few 
of the records in this light,” said the 
principal accuser on this point, "but I 
admit there was one rather curious hand 
where the responder held 10 8 7 4 in 
hearts and A 4 3 2 in diamonds and 
responded one heart— which gave you a 
very poor result.” "I remember another 
hand," I said, "where we played in three 
no trump with a singleton heart in one 
hand and a doubleton in the other. The 
opponents ran off seven heart tricks. 
Five diamonds was a laydown.” "Oh, 1 
haven't come across that hand." said 
the accuser. 

Next let us examine what might be 
called thecommonsense angles. First, we 
lost to ) laly by over 120 J,VJ Ps, the biggest 
reverse 1 have suffered in 30 years of 
tournament play. We just might have 
done a bit better if Schapiro and I had 
known about one another’s cards. Sec- 
ondly, we knew that we w'ere being 
watched. During the last session played 
I even noticed an official taking notes at 
my side, someone who had sat near us 
before, and I wondered what it was all 
about. Thirdly, all the members of the 
British team have often played both 
against Schapiro and myself, and all 
would have said — and have said subse- 
quently— that they regard us as extreme- 
ly fair and ethical players. 

What of the future? Schapiro says that 
he will never play tournament bridge 
again. I haven't made up my mind about 
that. Certainly in most ways there 
wouldn't be much to regret. I say noth- 
ing personal about the people involved in 
the case, but the world of tournament 
bridge is full of envious and evil-minded 
maggots that no self-respecting stone 
would shelter. 

I know that I can always play, if I 
want to, in France or Italy. After the 
matches I had lunch with members of 
the Italian team. Their assurance, com- 
bined with that of my own teammates, 
that they do not believe a single word of 
the story, is more important to me than 
what any of the others say. 

Terence Reese 



Going places 
in photography? 
Most men who’ve 
arrived use Nikon. 


Nikon F is the earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write: Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11533 
Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 



You’d never know to look 
at it that this pipe has 
a filter in it. Seems 
like any handsome 
Weber briar until you 
learn how fresh it tastes, 
how cool it smokes, 
how smooth it draws. 
It’s that little tube inside filled 
with cocoanut shell charcoal— 
the activated charcoal that cleans 
the air astronauts breathe. You get 
the cleaner-smoking Filtcrsmoke for 
S5 ; extra filters, 10 for 35 <J. 


Mr. Weber’s spilling his 
secret: the cocoanut 
shell charcoal in the 


Weber 

Filtersmoke 


Other Weber briars, $ 5 to $25. For free catalog and address of your 
nearest dealer, write Mr. Weber, l4o Cator Avenue. Jersey City, N.J. 
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golf / Jack Nick/aus 


/• 



When the head sways back from its initial position ( yel- 
low disk ) the golfer will very likely hit behind the ball. 


Hitting fat ? Go have 

When u golfer starts hitting the ground behind the ball in- 
stead of the ball itself he is doing what is called "hitting 
fat." It is an infuriating habit to fall into, easy on the ball 
but awfully hard on the score and the ego. Fortunately, it 
is an ailment that can be cured easily. The problem is usually 
nothing more than a head that is changing its plane during 
the swing and thus changing the plane of the swing itself. 
This happens two different ways. You may be dipping your 
head just before impact, thus lowering the level of the 
swing. Younger golfers arc prone to do this. Or you may be 

© 1965 Jock Nlckloul 
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the swing shifts, causing club to hit in back of the ball. 


your head examined 

allowing your head to sway to the right during the back- 
swing. This shifts the plane of the swing to the right. The 
cure, obviously, is to keep a steady head throughout the 
swing. If hitting fat is a mistake you frequently make, try 
some practice shots while a friend watches to see if your 
head is dipping or swaying. If it is dipping, just stop it. 
primarily by concentrating on holding firm. If it is sway- 
ing, you can help yourself by pushing down hard against 
the inside of the right foot during the backswing, thus 
thwarting any tendency to shift the head to the right. 

All righfs reserved 
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Deep down inside, it’s a Volkswagen. 


A Volkswagen built for 2. 

It's our VW Karmann Ghia. It wasn’t 
brought up with our other Volkswagens. 

Ghia of Turin designed it as a runabout. 
But its lines are so sculptured, half the 
work has to be done by hand. 

Should we moke it anyhow? Oh, why 
not — a company’s only young once. 

So we called in one of the finest coach- 


makers in Europe, Karmann of Osnabruck. 
Where it takes 185 men for the handwork 
on the body alone. Every seam is welded, 
ground down, filed and sanded by hand. 

It corners with any sports car. And holds 
the worst barreltop roads at 70. 

But don't let its prime donno look fool 
you. The engine and chassis are right out 
of our VW Sedan. 


No *100 carburetors. No *40 tuneups. 
And the price includes the little things 
you'd put in a car if you made it yourself. 
A defroster for the rear window. Adjust- 
able bucket seats. A soundproofed inte- 
rior. Even the electric clock. 

All for *2,295* for the coupe, 
*2,495* for the convertible. 
*4.790* a set. 



Just think... 


CONSERVATION. 


' John 
O'Reilly 



'Pah-nit’ cotton knit underwear made bij 
Healthhnit won’t shrink even l % in length 
bg Govt. Standard Test 7550 ( ccc-T-wib ) 


Even after machine drying, it won’t ever 
shrink out of fit. Just look for Healthknit" 
T shirts and briefs for men and boys made 
with shrinkage-controlled ‘Pak-nit’ fabric. 



Water wanted 
for a 

parched park 


A big impoundment in the north 
and a projected road in the south 
could choke Florida's Everglades 

S tanley C. Joseph, the short, round- 
faced superintendent of Everglades 
National Park, stood by a window in 
his office, gazing toward a nearby pond 
that was so levs it resembled a desert wa- 
ter hole. He stares at that pond frequent- 
ly these days, for it is a gauge of his 
worst anxiety. “If wc don't get water,” 
he said, “it w ill mean the end of the park 
as we know it today.” 

Oddly enough, Joseph was not com- 
plaining about lack of rainfall in the 
park, although that has compounded 
his woes. He was referring to one of 
the strangest conservation struggles in 
the nation— the effort of the Everglades 



Compax Corp.. 33-33 54th Street. Woodsidc, N Y. 11377 




Tonight iniAnnapolisjJtfhryland 



they're serving J^iram Walker (Cordials 


One last ketch is coming up the Bay 
from Shady Side. A gull follows it, 
then circles off towards the bridge. 

An evening to relax with friends. 
To serve Hiram Walker Cordials. 

. Perhaps Apricot Sours (IV 2 oz. jig- 
ger Hiram Walker Apricot Flavored 
Brandy, juice of Va lemon. Shake in 
shaved ice, strain into sour glass. 
Add dash of soda, orange slice and 
top with a cherry.) 

After dinner, cordials on the rocks, 


Creme de Menthe or Creme de Cacao. 
Or a cool Grasshopper (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker White Creme de Cacao, 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Green Creme de 
Menthe, 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake with 
ice. strain into chilled cocktail glass.) 

There's no hurry. It’s the leisurely 
hour. The moon has come up. A 
pleasant time to be in pleasant com- 
pany, with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Creme de Menthe. 60 proof: Creme de Cacao. 54 
proof; Apricot Flavored Brandy. 70 proof. Hiram 
Walker ft Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 


HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 



A RAINBOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 





“DACRON”® keeps these fine slacks wrinkle-free, sharply creased 

They’re HAGGAR ULTRAMATICS, fine dress slacks that stay permanently pressed even after repeated 
washings. Wash them time and again. Wear them . . . without pressing. "Dacron" polyester keeps them 
looking freshly pressed, always neat. In 100% "Dacron" or 75% "Dacron"— 25% "Orion"® acrylic. 10.95 
•Do Pont'* Reg. T.M. HAGGAR COMPANY • 'DALLAS 



CONSERVATION continued 


National Park to get its share of the 
natural drainage water of south Florida. 
Between Lake Okeechobee and the park 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is 
completing one of the biggest flood-con- 
trol and water-distribution projects of 
its kind in the world. Out of it, because 
of the water-release schedule, the park 
has gotten only a trickle. 

As Joseph looked at the shrunken 
pond he could have repeated what ex- 
perts in many fields have been saying: 

1 ) lack of fresh water moving through 
the Everglades from the north could 
mean the end of the park's fine sport fish- 
ing for snook, redfish and other species; 

2) it could mean the impairment or pos- 
sible loss of the commercial fishing for 
sea trout and stone crab in Florida Bay; 

3) it could do great harm to the shrimp 
industry at the Dry Tortugas shrimping 
grounds 100 miles away. Scientists have 
recently informed Joseph that each one 
of those millions of shrimp harvested at 
Dry Tortugas passes part of its life in 
Everglades National Park. 

Since Joseph was given the task of 
soiling the Everglades’ water problem, 
he has pushed scientific studies of the 
area's ecology to prove the park's need 
for fresh water. Armed with these stud- 
ies, he has pleaded the park's case to the 
Army engineers and the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Dis- 
trict. The latter administers the gargan- 
tuan complex of canals, dikes, impound- 
ments and pumping stations. So far, 
alarmingly little has been pumped the 
park's way, despite an agreement for an 
interim flow of water, pending eventual 
settlement of the problem. 

When the time for the release came, 
one of the gates just north of the park 
was opened an inch, and for a week wa- 
ter flowed into the park at the rate of 10 
cubic feet per second. The parched land 
absorbed this ridiculously small amount 
in no time. "It was like spitting out the 

window.” a member of the park staff 
said. 

Ed Dail, executive director of the 
Flood Control District, explains that 
the giant system cannot deliver water to 
the park without hurting the farmers in 
the big vegetable- and sugar-growing 
area south of Lake Okeechobee. Dail 
says that under the present system, of 
every 20 gallons of water pumped into 
the park 12 would be drawn off the farm- 
ers' land. 

Park officials argue that the water- 

cominued 


Just the ticket m 

for the m 

Martini Man 



Tickets on the aisle for opening night. Crisp Gilbey’s Gin for his martinis. 
Because Gilbey’s exclusive London Dry formula creates unique gin crisp- 
ness-makes martinis snappier. Try Gilbey’s. It’s just the ticket for your 


next martini. 


Crisp, London Dry GILBEY’S GIN 


DISTILLED LONOON DRY GIN 90 PROOF • 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • W.4 A. GILBEY. LT0.. OISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N.Y.C. 



KEEP 

BIG 
CHIEF 

happy? 

Give him a 

CHAR-BROIL 

of his own. 


Char-Broil spit-cooks, shish-ka-bobs, roasts, 
smokes, and barbeques buffalo better than 
anything in the village. Made of CAST IRON, 
oak. and steel — Char-Broil is rugged, 
worthy warrior. Sold at all better trading 
posts ... For the name of your nearest 
dealer and your FREE Char-Broil Cook Book 
write: 

Columbus 
Iron Works 
Company 

Depf. F0 
P. 0. Box 1240 
Columbus, Georgia 




ZOOMS YOU IN CLOSE AND BACK OUT 


^AUTOMATICALLY^ 



A BUTTON 


Kalimar Power 
enables you to zoom in 
and see all the details of action 
close up. just like television. Excel- 
lent for spectator sports, hunting and 
travel. Lightweight. Rugged. Penlite 
battery powered. 


Comolete with carrying case — under S200 



KALIMAR INC. OF CALIF. 

6363 Santa Monica Blvd . Hollywood. Calif. 90038 
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Born to fly. 

From center to cover, the 
Spalding Black Dot is 
dedicated to a fast rise and 
a long flight. 

Depend on it for big. true 
yardage. No matter which 
wood or iron you play, the 
Black Dot rewards you with 
a little more distance than 
you thought you'd gel. 
Enjoy longer, nonstop walks 
down the fairway. Play the 
ball that was born to fly. 
Look for the box with the 
bird on it. 

SP/udIhG 

AG Scalding 4 B’O:.. Ir.c . 

Chieop.e, MisuchustlU 




Stacy-Adams sets the pace ... so do the men who wear 

Knotted nattily for his sporting life . . . their fitting fashion form is as unique to 
Stacy-Adams as their form fitting comfort. This superior styling and comfort is 
possible because Stacy-Adams shoes are made exclusively from the finest materials 
available on the finest lasts in the world. Style No. 454, black with white plug. Also 
available in Style No. 453. shrunken-and-smooth black calf. Stacy-Adams Shoes 
$26.95 to $.39.95. For nearest merchant, write Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. 


release scheduling was inadequate in any 
case. They claim that at the same time 
the park was getting its 10 cubic feel 
per second this spring another 1.000 
cubic feet per second was being dumped 
into the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean through canals and rivers. This 
dumping is done to lower the level of 
Lake Okeechobee and lessen flood dan- 
ger before the rains come this month. 

One thing seems obvious: whatever 
the original intention, the $381 million 
system, as it now functions, is not help- 
ing the park. Meanwhile the Corps of 
Engineers, operating on a S205.000 ap- 
propriation from Congress, has been 
making a study of the situation. The 
corps is still three years away from 
reaching a solution. More money must 
be appropriated for further study. 

That Florida should have a water 
problem is a mystery to outsiders. It is 
a mystery to most insiders, too. Water 
once overflowed from Lake Okeechobee 
to spread out over the Everglades in a 
vast, moving sheet that formed the all- 
important brackish zone along the coast. 

This sheet of shallow water moving 
across the southernmost tip of the U.S. 
mainland became the life stream of a 
host of natural wonders ranging from 
shrimp to sea cows, from snow-white 
egrets to flaming-pink roseate spoonbills, 
from gaily colored tree snails to alligators 
and from an endless sweep of tough saw 
grass to dainty wild orchids, which fes- 
toon massive mahogany trees. 

It was to protect these and other won- 
ders that 500,000 acres of the watery 
land was set aside in 1947 as the Ever- 
glades National Park. This was less than 
a generation ago, and in that short time 
impairment of the park has become in- 
creasingly evident. Shifts in nature are 
usually slow, but in recent years special- 
ists have become aware of dwindling bird 
populations, changes in the flora and 
other evidence that something is wrong. 
They know that the increasing periods 
without water have eliminated many of 
the millions of minnows and frogs that 
were the food of tens of thousands of 
wading birds. It shocks even the most 
casual visitor to sec water being pumped 
from wells into holes to provide a stop- 
gap habitat for wildlife. 

Now many of these visitors are writ- 
ing to ask what has happened to the 
water. This is a hard question for park 
personnel to answer. It is even harder 
for them to explain why that big, earthen 
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Kendall refines quality motor oils from 
the world's richest 100% Pennsylvania 
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book. When you start using Kendall 
Motor Oil, you get the extra margin of 
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Quality. 
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dike north of the Tamiami Trail is keep- 
ing water out of the park. There is an 
entire shelf of heavy volumes devoted to 
explaining the various components of 
the huge flood-control complex. All the 
park people can say is that when Con- 
gress set up the flood-control project it 
specifically included a provision that wa- 
ter needs of the park would be recog- 
nized. Agriculture, industry and com- 
munities are getting their share — but the 
park is not. 

As the water has receded, alligators 
have become concentrated at remaining 
water holes, attracting after-dark poach- 
ers — who get S6 or more a hide — and 
necessitating more ranger patrols. The 
low water level also makes life easier for 
flower snatchers. Plant collectors of a 
type not above filching a rare orchid can 
get in to the plants and out again with 
less chance of apprehension. 

Most of our national parks have suf- 
fered from threats of one kind or anoth- 
er, but in its young life the Everglades 
has had more than its share. It has suf- 
fered from drought and fires, and in 1960 
Hurricane Donna flattened big areas of 
mangrove forest. The park can take these 
natural threats in stride, but the man- 
made threats are harder to meet. 

While struggling to get a share of wa- 
ter from the north, another threat is de- 
veloping on the other side of the park. 
A proposal has been made to build a 
highway across the mouth of Florida 
Bay from Big Pine Key, north of Key 
West, to Flamingo, the visitors’ center 
in the park. Conservationists say that if 
the loss of fresh water from Lake Okee- 
chobee harms the area, the closing of 
the other side with a road embankment 
would finish it. Civic groups and conser- 
vation organizations are fighting this 
project on the ground that it would turn 
the bay into a briny, fishless basin. 

Everybody seems to agree, in principle, 
that the park should have a share of that 
Flood Control District water. It is hoped 
that while the long study continues 
changes in the interim schedule will be 
made — starting with next year's dry sea- 
son — that will bring a heavier flow into 
the parched Everglades, which cries for 
water, and not into the deeps of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which has plenty. 

Since its beginning, the National Park 
Service has never lost a park. Some of 
those most concerned say that, in view 
of the combination of dangers, it could 
happen in south Florida. end 
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The fuzzy facts 
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fuzzy 


The Wilson Championship is America’s 
No. 1 tournament tennis ball. (It was 
the official hall for the 1961 Davis Cup 
finals.) No other ball gives you the same 
lively, consistent performance on any 
court surface. Slam it and see for yourself. 



fuzzier 


The Wilson Extra Duty Championship 
ball is made for play on concrete, asphalt 
and other hard surface courts. It lasts 
longer than other tennis halls because 
it’s fuzzier. Smack it and see. Chances 
are you’ll wear down before it does. 
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"I ran on Firestone tires because I knew I could count on them. They did a wonderful job I" 


Once again, the winning car at the famous Indianapolis 500 
raced on Firestone tires to prove— if more proof were needed— 
that Firestone is still the greatest tire name in racing. This 
year's win marks Firestone's 42nd consecutive victory in the 
500— a remarkable unbroken streak that dates back to 1 920. 
For over 50 years, in fact, the Firestone name has been syn- 
onymous with racing research. In that time more races have 
been won on Firestone tires than any others. 

But it's not what we get out of winning— it's what you get. 


Out of our leadership in building tires for race cars comes an 
unequalled experience in building tires for your car— tires that 
are safer, stronger and last much longer. Tires with the same 
Sup-R-Tuf rubber and tough Super-Weld body construction 
that we put into our race tires, tires we back confidently with 
a nationwide guarantee. 

Next time you need tires, get the ones that are speedway- 
proved for your highway safety. Firestone tires. You can charge 
them, if you like, at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 
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Now I tell you, mate, we all tempt fate 


when we dive beneath the sea, 

For a man is a fool to break the rule 
that nature meant to be. . . . 


— Gardner Young 


THEIR 
BUSINESS 
IS GOING UNDER 


I am reclining uneasily on the sandy bottom off Athol Is- 
land, 18 feet down, in what Gardner Young calls "the 
shallow depths," unduly aware of my loud, exalted inspira- 
tions and expirations. By my elbows little transparent fish 
hop about like grasshoppers, unaccompanied by Disney 
musicians. Before me is the reef and its numerous, brilliant 
population; behind me the great, empty, shrouded hall of 
the sea. Its floor, thinly planted with turtle grass, slopes 
predictably into the dark. There I behold the head of a 
large fish, perhaps a Jack, magnified by refraction, pro- 
truding, like Punch between the curtains, from the gloom, 
regarding me, withdrawing. If I were to turn and swim 
forward, girdled with 10 pounds of lead to keep me from 
rising, a tank of compressed air on my back, a regulator 
enabling me to breathe, a mask allowing me to see, wearing 
rubber fins to facilitate my progress, the darkness would 
recede by exactly as much as I advanced, so that I would 
be continually illuminated, but I would not know where 
I was going or, looking futilely back, where I had come 
from; and, because the bottom of the sea is largely barren 
and uniform, without points of reference, I would un- 
doubtedly lose my way. I feel the above (the below!) 


BY GILBERT ROGIN 

fairly approximates life, how we make our way, necessarily 
encumbered and groping, and this is why, perhaps perverse- 
ly, I prefer the monotonous plain, where a solitary tulip 
shell slowly marches on its single fool, to the reef, from 
which I derive no fear or comfort. The diversions of the 
reef, its beauty, have been sufficiently described, but they 
are, in a way, illusory; a piece of coral chipped from a head 
is literally stinking when brought to the surface. Likewise, 
the fish are diminished and grow pale before they die, but 
beyond the reef the bitter interior of the sea prevails, ex- 
tending, relevant and reminiscent, even in my dreams. 

Would Gardner Young class me with psychiatrists who, 
he contends, make the world's worst diving pupils? “They 
are not out for a good time,” he says. “They want an 
experience.” 

Gardner, his wife Doris, and their partner, Charley Ba- 
deau, own and operate Underwater Tours, Ltd. of Nassau 
in the Bahamas, whose business it is to teach tourists how 
to scuba dive in hotel pools — where they may come across 
such sunken treasures as a rusty bow from a pair of sun- 
glasses — and then to take them out in “the big water” to 
poke about reefs. Among UT’s six soft-sell continued 


Nassau skin-diving guides Gardner and Doris Young tread water beneath the stern of their "houseboat," Merry Hell. 
NEIL LEIFER 
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instructors is a young chap named Caius St. George, whom 
it is my ambition to introduce to Cassius Clay, so I can say, 
“Caius meet Cassius.” Another is Rodney Brears, a hair- 
dresser and pilot from Nottingham. “Where they shot the 
arrows,” says Rodney, who feels that flying and diving are 
related, in that they both allow one to be alone. Gardner 
once shot a crossbow underwater. In a film called Warlords 
of the Deep . which has not yet been released, he played, 
alternately, a member of Captain Nemo’s crew and a Gill 
Man. "The problem with the Captain Nemo suit was that I 
couldn’t sec out of it," Gardner says. “The problem with 
the Gill Man suit was that I couldn’t breathe. The Nemos 
are supposed to shoot the Gill Men with crossbows, but 
some jackass made the arrows out of wood, so they flew 
straight to the surface.” 

Scuba lessons a la Young take around an hour, and are 
called check-outs. “Most people arc opposed to taking 
anything called lessons,” Doris explains. Obviously, in an 
hour, one is not going to learn Henry's Law, or Ditching 
the Equipment, but you do find out how to clear your 
mask and regulator and how best to pop your ears. Says 
Gardner: “We do not approve of taking you out on the 
reef, as others do, and saying, ‘This is a regulator, this is a 
pair of fins, down you go, lots of luck.’ You're not apt 
to enjoy the trip that way.” 

Underwater Tours picks you up at your hotel in a Volks- 



On his way home from school, Doris Young’s son 
Ole leaps from the dock to the deck of the Merry Hell. 


wagen bus, after having first called your room to make sure 
you’ve gotten up, and drives you over to the boat for the 
20-minute trip to the reef, where it assigns buddies, straps 
you in self-inflating life vests and diving gear, helps you 
onto the diving platform and then, as each pair of divers, ac- 
companied by an instructor, descends, says, “Lots of luck.” 

There are usually two reef trips daily, and the boat can 
accommodate as many as 10 divers. There is also room for 
10 snorkclcrs and glass-bottomed-barrel lookers. Rates are 
S25 for the pool check-out and the first reef trip, including 
gear, air and coffee, and S20 for each subsequent trip, 
with the fourth being free. Snorkclers and lookers pay S10 
a trip. UT also rents outboards, cylinders, regulators, etc. 
to experienced divers, but no spear guns. 

Learning how to scuba dive under the Youngs’ exceed- 
ingly soothing direction is somewhat easier than learning 
how to ride a bicycle, and even little old ladies from Du- 
buque can do it. In fact, a little old (and mighty plump) 
biology teacher from Texas did do it. "I put 10 pounds of 
lead in that woman’s hand,” says Gardner, "and the top 
of her head was dry. It took 22 pounds to sink her, but 
she was as happy as a clam. She had a net bag and a ham- 
mer and she collected coral samples. I’m sure that after she 
checked out the Royal Victoria had to fumigate her room, 
because of the lingering aroma of her samples, and I'd 
hate to have had to pay the overweight on her baggage." 

You barely have to know how to swim in order to dive, 
but it is helpful if you do not have too lurid an imagi- 
nation, and, of course, you cannot be afraid to put your 
head underwater. Actually, it’s a big help not to have too 
many fears, atavistic or otherwise. Take me. I'm a strong 
swimmer, but I’m a coward. Every shred of seaweed 1 col- 
lide with feels like the hide of a hammerhead shark. When 
I was swimming off the Nassau Beach Hotel, where my 
room overlooked a beautiful parking lot, I encountered an 
enormous blue jellyfish, gently writhing. It had some cu- 
rious markings on if. “Warning — to Avoid Danger of Suf- 
focation Keep Away from Babies and Children. Do Not 
Use in Cribs, Beds, Carriages or Playpens. This Bag Is Not 
a Toy." On the other hand, while the Youngs were in New 
York for an appearance by Doris on To Tell The Truth, 
Gardner happened to be standing on a subway grating 
when, with a terrible roar, a train passed below. “He 
jumped eight feet in the air," says Doris. 

Underwater Tours hasn’t lost anyone yet. Indeed, it 
claims it is the first in its field to fully insure its clientele. 
Each lunger (UT’s word, not mine, thank God) is cov- 
ered by Lloyd’s of London with a L25,000 accident policy. 
The closest call was with one customer who surfaced, 
palpably choking. Gardner took the man's regulator out, 
pushed up his mask and, as a matter of course, pounded 
him on the back. His false teeth came flying out; they had 
slipped and lodged in his throat. “We had 100 divers down 
from the Atlantis Divers Club of Chicago,” Gardner says. 
“There were two accidents. One diver fell off a scooter and 
one was bitten by a dog in front of a police station.” 



Although authenticated shark attacks in the Bahamas arc 
extremely rare, Gardner avoids those reefs that are occa- 
sionally sharky. The UT brochure reads, rathercoyly, "The 
abundance of fish ... is one of the reasons the Bahamas 
are so safe for skin diving. . . . The few predatory fish 
that do wander in are so well fed, they merely glance at 
people and swim on for more succulent fare.” As a further 
safeguard, an instructor, whom the Youngs call a guardian 
angel, hovers over every two divers, watching their bub- 
bles, and descending from time to time to indicate a point 
of interest, such as Old Bad Eye, the world’s only trained 
moray eel. Bad Eye is a four-foot spotted moray that lives 
on Cannon Reef. (Cannon Reef is so named because 
Charley Badeau dragged a cannon off a nearby wreck and 
hauled it to the reef to romanticize it, much the way 
aquarists put toy deep-sea divers in their tanks. Charley 
figures this is legitimate because he never took the cannon 
above the surface. A chef at the Balmoral Club, who dives 
in his spare time, once discovered one of Charley's transi- 
tory cannons where he had left it overnight. The follow- 
ing day there was a piece in The Nassau Guardian describ- 
ing the sensational new find.) 

Gardner taught Bad Eye to swim through a hoop and 
take a sardine from the hand. Alas, one day, four of Bad 
Eye’s relations joined him for lunch. Gardner got rid of 
the sardines. “It was a rolling ball of morays," he recalls. 
"My hand had no business in there. The next day, Bad Eye 


came up from the bottom and hit my fin. He was irritated 
because I was late with the chow." The trained moray eel 
act closed. 

Once the novice diver has overcome his entirely reason- 
able fears, he has to get accustomed, after all those years 
of grown-ups telling him not to breathe through his mouth, 
to breathing through his mouth. This is not as hard as it 
sounds, because if you do not breathe through your mouth 
you cannot breathe. The whole trick, they keep telling me, 
is to relax but, I keep telling them, who can relax topside, 
even? "Just relax," Gardner says. "Don’t become so in- 
volved with the equipment that you don’t enjoy yourself.” 
But he has to add, ominously, "You’re in an alien element. 
Physically, you have no right to be there. You are depend- 
ent on your equipment and your knowledge. You imagine 
these things, you know these things; both ways you arrive 
at the same point — apprehension. You never relax com- 
pletely underwater unless you're in a control situation, 
which is what you’re in when you dive with us on the reef. 
Whatever trouble we have with our tourists occurs on top. 
Usually, the mask starts to fill, they forget how to clear it, 
they surface, begin treading water, take their mask off, their 
regulator out and become spastic. The worst thing you can 
do is take your mouthpiece out when you’re learning. We 
catch them under the arm and talk to them until they gel 
organized. 

"But when you’re not in a control situation, you must 

continued 
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never relax your vigil, your innate sense of caution. Those 
who relax are not the pros or the beginners, but those in 
between. This sport is as safe or as dangerous as you want 
to make it. Don't crowd it. You have the chance to make 
very few errors. I don't believe the average sport diver 
should go any deeper with gear than he can free-dive — 
certainly no more than 40 feet. If I have nothing to do I 
go diving, but over 100 feet I dive for money. Going down 
isn’t what counts. It's coming up that counts.” 

G ardner Dutton Young III, that vast, kindly, taciturn 
and wholly competent man, has been described, by 
someone whose life he saved, as a tanned, fat Commander 
Whitehead. Gardner is 36, goes about 240 and is 6 feet I in 
his bare feet, which is what he is usually in, partly because 
that is his mood and partly because most of his toes were 
broken in an automobile accident and were never set — he 
had not been expected to live. There is a skein of truly 
Webstcrian horror that runs through the lives of both Gard- 
ner and Doris, some of which I will omit for, beyond stating 
that it exists, it would serve no good purpose to detail it. 
Gardner wears a beard for much the same reason he does 
not wear shoes; there is a scar on his chin from the accident, 
and his doctor told him that if he insisted on working out- 
doors he would have to shield it from the sun. He does not 



Fifteen feet below the surface off Athol Island, 
Gardner and Doris feed the reef fish from a can of sardines. 


wear a mustache because if he did his mask wouldn't seal. 
He is dark from the sun and from half of his blood, his 
mother being of Portuguese descent. As a consequence, he 
frequently spouts “old Portuguese expressions," e.g., “He 
who cooks on hibachi on dock, get hose ready.” Gardner's 
father w'as lost on Lake Erie in 1930 while in command of 
a Coast Guard cutter chasing rumrunners; male Youngs 
have not died in bed for four generations. From Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio, where Gardner was born, his family moved to 
Maine, eventually settling in Gloucester, Mass., where he 
worked on the docks and on fishing boats. Gardner went 
to Boston University, class of '53, threw the hammer, wres- 
tled, was a guard on the foctball team and graduated cum 
latide with a B.S. in public relations. Having learned how 
to dive with surplus rebreathers while a marine at Parris 
Island, he then became a commercial diver, working for 
marine railways and insurance adjusters and diving for lost 
propellers and lobsters (he has free-dived 100 feet and gone 
down 279 with gear); sailed to the Bahamas as a mate on 
a charter schooner; was a hand on a snapper boat on the 
Campeche Bank; and taught scuba and ran the pool at the 
Lauderdale Beach Hotel in Florida. Later he got a simi- 
lar job at the British Colonial in Nassau, where one day a 
“dizzy broad," as Gardner puts it, came to give a swimming 
lesson and he fried to throw her out. “ I'm big and easy," 
says Gardner Young, “but I'm not very couth." 

“What's his claim to fame?” asked the ejected Doris Ol- 
son, soon to become Young, a good-looking and unalter- 
ably cheerful blonde. Says Gardner, years later, “How can 
she go to bed smiling, w ake up smiling?" Says Doris, “I’m a 
grinner. Ole [her 5-year-old son] is a grinner, too. It irri- 
tates the hell out of him." Doris, who is 32, was born in 
Miami, raised in Asbury Park, N.J.,and has welded gas lines 
65 feel below the surface. “1 was always in or on water,” 
she says, “even if it was frozen. My first letter home was, 
‘A crab bit me toe.' I need water. I don't believe I could 
live away from it. 1 like the feeling of it. I like the sound 
of it. I like living on a boat, where I can hear it trickling 
by my ear at night. It gives you an awareness of life, 
of the shift in weather. It's a great big tranquilizer." Dor- 
is' father, who was a cabinetmaker, built her an aqua- 
plane and her first pair of water skis. As a teen-ager Doris 
iccboated, sailed and buzzed around in speedboats; she was 
a semiprofessional roller skater until she got water on both 
knees; she clammed, crabbed, fished for eels through the 
ice and was a synchronized swimmer; fishermen flipped her 
quarters for recovering lures snagged on jetties; she was 
good with tools, engines and at finishing wood; and she 
slalom-skied from Atlantic City to New York in 1 1 hours. 
“I wasn’t much on setting my hair," says Doris. 

She subsequently went to Fairleigh Dickinson and Co- 
lumbia and became a dental hygienist, was a Powers model, 
was in the line at the Copa, reached the final 12 in the Miss 
Rhcingold contest of 1953 and was Miss Seafood, Miss 
Elks, Miss Sports Car, Miss CrcampufT, Miss Homc-arama 
and Miss Reese Peanut Buttercup. 
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“I was Mr. Sonofabitch at Maggie 
Wallace's tavern in Gloucester a few 
years running,” says Gardner. "That's 
a great gin mill.” 

Doris, who taught skin diving in Mi- 
ami before moving to Nassau, can free- 
dive 40 feet. She could do 80 until her 
left lung was removed in 1963. Doris 
has also had peritonitis, polio and a dou- 
ble hernia operation. ‘‘Take her clothes 
off. and she looks like the road map of 
New Jersey,” says Gardner, who, ac- 
cording to Doris, has acquired 18 new 
scars since they have been married. When 
she had peritonitis, Doris was down to 
62 pounds, had a 107 temperature and 
was buried in ice. "1 felt like I was a 
cocktail,” she says. ‘‘For a long time 
after that 1 couldn't listen to ice tinkling 
in a glass. Like Gardner. I’ve had a sec- 
ond chance in life. How many people 
do you meet that make their money the 
way they want, live the way they want to 
live? Very few.” 

The Voungs were married in the gar- 
den of a friend's house, while said friend 
was in Fox Hill, the Nassau jail. The 
magistrate who had sent the friend up 
performed the service. Gardner found 
their wedding rings in a lump of coral 
— once, evidently, a jewel box— 20 feet 
down. It had attracted his attention be- 
cause of its squarish edges; nature is gen- 
erally a rounder. The rings arc miniature 
gold belts with buckles, made in Eng- 
land, circa 1820. 

Says Doris: "Gardner knew I was 
trouble when he saw me walking through 
the palm trees at the British Colonial. 
He goes for skinny, green-eyed blondes.” 

Says Gardner; "A lean horse for a 
long race.” 

Says Doris: "After our first date, he 
said, ‘Will you come home and help me 
pump out my bilge?' A little later he 
said, ‘You're a bad-headed broad.’ I 
said, ‘Tha's me.’ ” 

Home, Youngdom, as they say, is 
what Gardnercallsa "yawl-rigged house- 
boat.” She is the Merry Hell , a 48-foot 
HerreshofT yawl, built in 1902. The Mer- 
ry Hell is tied up at the Nassau Yacht 
Haven bow to stern with their diving 
boat, the Queen Anne's Revenge , named 
after Blackboard's ship. She is a 38- 
foot Chesapeake dead rise which, except 


for the diving platform, looks like a 
Down East lobstcrer. Over the compan- 
ionway on the Queen Anne's Revenge 
is a bronze plaque, reading. "Oh. God, 
Thy sea is so big and my boat is so small.” 
Gardner salvaged it from the wreck of 
the Blue Smoke, a big yawl that sank 
in 50 feet of water off the Nassau light- 
house. 

In addition to Underwater Tours, 
Ltd., the Youngs and Charley Badeau 
have a company called Underwater En- 
gineering, Ltd., which is the only com- 
mercial diving outfit in the Bahamas. 
Among UE’s more recent jobs were 
repairing the cistern at the Coral Har- 
bour Club and blowing up the O.K. 
Service ■§ 4 . a cargo ship that ran aground 
on Mayaguana Island with 120 tons of 
dynamite, much of which had turned to 
jelly in the sun. Gardner has a color 
photograph of himself and Ray Moore 
(who docs the deep diving for UE and 
played some flanker back for the Balti- 
more Colts before breaking hi s collar- 
bone) standing on the tilted deck, which 
is coated with gray slime. Charley, who 
can free-dive as many feet as his age — 
56 — and who more or less heads up UE, 
is a graduate of Rutgers and an optical 
engineer. He says, without a blush, 
that he came to the Bahamas because he 
couldn't stand the rat race in New York. 
Charley has been seen in an ascot, and 
vacationing schoolmarms frequently ask 
him to repair their cameras. 

T he other members of Youngdom 
are Ole, who sleeps in his bathing 
suit in the fo'c'sle, can free-dive 12 feet 
and drags a bedraggled toy octopus 
around as a Linus blanket; Krov, Ursula, 
Don and Waldo, the turtles, Krov named 
for Yehudi Menuhin's son, a friend and 
fellow diver, and Ursula after Ole's first 
girl friend; Gunner, a green Hispaniola 
parrot named lor Blackboard's can- 
noneer, whose vocabulary consists of 
"go to hell,” “rum and beer,” and, when 
he falls overboard, “Gardner, help!” 
“He doesn't fly extremely well,” says 
Doris. Gunner has been known to climb 
the mainmast, however, Doris going 
up after him in the bosun's chair, plead- 
ing “Sweet Gunner, come to Mommy,” 
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GOING UNDER continued 

and down the main halyard he comes, 
squawking, in a paper bag. 

The Merry Hell's cabin was finished by 
Doris, who also did most of the Formi- 
caing and built the narrow bookcase 
that holds a potted philodendron and 
works ranging from the Bluster's Hand- 
book to Film Form and The Film Sense 
by Sergei Eisenstein. The main femi- 
nine touch below is Doris' collection of 
antique pots and pans, which remind 
Gardner of his threat to sell the boat to 
the Mystic Museum. 

The Youngs usually dine beneath an 
awning in the cockpit, Gardner listen- 
ing to the stirring score from Victory 
at Sea on a tape recorder that is se- 
cured in the bottom drawer of the 
drawer locker, and regarding Ole with 
surpassing love. "Ole Olson." Gardner 
said the other night, "couple more years, 
you and I'll go over the Hill [the na- 
tive section of Nassau] and storm a few 
saloons." 

The Merry Hell got its name from one 
of the 375 ballads Gardner has written, 
mostly on cocktail napkins, often with a 
spoon, few of which exist in fair copy. 
Sometimes, when he is hoisting a mar- 
tini with a double olive (he has been in- 
formed he once drank 28 of same at a 
single sitting, which I tell him is not 
that impressive because the second olives 
displaced, over 28 glasses, significant 
amounts of martini) or working on a bot- 
tle of Thompson Bros. Pineapple Rum, 
Grown and Bottled in Gregory Town, 
Eleuthera, Gardner will be moved to 
recite the 34 verses of Reckless Red 
O'Shay , which begins: 

Cold sober brake , and that's ne joke, 
we sailed from Tarpon Bay, 

Me and a hum who loved his rum 
named Reckless Red O'Shay. 

We sailed her out and came about 
to run Exumu Sound, 

Just me and Red and both half dead 
halfway to Duncan Town. . . . 

George Thompson, of Thompson 
Bros., is, among other things, the mayor 
of Gregory Town and a friend of the 
Youngs, and it is a true compliment 
when Gardner refills his glass with 
George's rum and says, "No one else 
would dare make it." 

The Merry Hell is a phrase in a ballad 
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entitled The Great Mahogany Shoal. This 
one gets under way: 

Uncork the rum and pour me some 
for / drink to a wasted soul, 

A man gone down, a sailor drowned 
on the Great Mahogany Shoal. . . . 

It goes on to describe the plight of a 
sailor "born to be hung and made just 
to raise merry hell,” who floundered on 
the Great Mahogany Shoal. 

"And this is it, the reef / hit," 
swore the alcoholic tar. 

" Goddamn it. lad, but / was had 
by this long, mahogany bar." 

In addition to this great body of mor- 
al balladry, Gardner has composed a 
book of swimming instructions entirely 
in rhymed couplets ("Don't kick so 
stiff, loosen up some. Relax your legs 
and it will come. Put a little bend in 
your knee. Not too much, now listen to 
me") and has written a treatment for a 
movie. Under Pressure, which will be 
filmed in Nassau, "lt'sabout a mad-type 
scientist who gets this guy so he can 
breathe water supersaturated with oxy- 
gen." says Gardner. "In time, he can 
breathe under water, period. But. in the 
process, he turns into a monster. I play 
the monster, all covered with slime and 
weeds, my face contorted, wearing special 
contact lenses so I can see under water. I 
don't play the hero who starts out and 
gets monstrified — lie's a young, pretty 
guy. At any rale, the monster is misun- 
derstood. He tries to contact his girl 
friend. He is chased because he is a mon- 
ster. The mad-type scientist attempts to 
kill my girl friend. I kill him and expire, 
because I can't breathe out of water. 
Next year. Son of Under Pressure." 

G ardner is already plotting still an- 
other movie. This one takes place 
in the future, when there are only two 
labor unions left in the world — the round 
union and the square union. The round 
union consists of workers involved with 
round or rounded objects, the square 
union consists of workers involved with 
square or squarish objects. The round 
union goes on strike, see .... 

The Youngs' film activities come un- 
der another of their companies, Nassau 
Producers, Ltd. Usually, Gardner and 
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his divers work as grips for movies be- 
ing shot in Nassau, but they are often 
obliged to take considerably more inti- 
mate roles. For instance, in Tlumderhall, 
the new James Bond film, Gardner and 
Charley portray Spectre road guards. 
"The producer was stuck for a couple 
of villains,” Gardner says. "Being vil- 
lains all the time is going to ruin our 
image. Anyway, I'd rather work on the 
bottom, where all the director can say 
is, “Glub, glub.' ” 

Indeed, last year, Gardner, Doris and 
David Gonin, another UT instructor, 
did a Timex commercial 1 5 feet down off 
Rose Island, which was filmed in 10-sec- 
ond takes so the actors could get air from 
their safety men. The commercial opens 
with Doris standing on the ocean floor 
before a mirror, putting on lipstick and 
checking her wristwatch. She is wearing 
a fiber-glass wig since it is the only kind 
of hair that will stay in place under wa- 
ter and huge lead heels so Doris will stay 
in place. Lead weights were sewn into 
her dress to keep it from floating over 
her head. Next, David comes by, pilot- 
ing a two-man sub. Doris takes a turtle 
by a gold leash and joins David in the 
sub. "The turtle kept wanting to go up 
for air at the wrong times," Doris says, 
"and David kept crashing the sub into 
coral heads. You can’t see down there." 
Doris and David then drive to Le Club, 
where they sit at a table and Gardner, 
a waiter dressed in wing collar, vest and 
Bermuda shorts, fills their glasses with 
champagne, or tinted carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, which can inflame one's skin, as 
the entire cast shortly discovered. Doris 
and David next toast one another. "We 
were supposed to click glasses," Doris 
says, "but we kept zooming by each 
other." At the close, Doris checks her 
watch once more, while many little fish 
look on — the watch band had been 
smeared with sardine oil. 

Gardner has also herded big group- 
ers for a Camel commercial, repeatedly 
tackling them and hauling them back 
when they swam out of camera range, 
but his most exacting roles were in Help!, 
the second Beatles movie. For one, he 
had to save Ringo’s life repeatedly. Ringo, 
who doesn't swim, was required to jump 
off a boat into 20 feet of water, where 
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David and Neville Cartwright, the cap- 
tain of the Queen Anne's Revenge , 
lurked, disguised as sharks. Each time 
the director shouted "Cut,” Gardner 
would swimoverand rescue Ringo. "He's 
a game little guy," says Gardner. 

Gardner’s major contribution to 
Help!, however, was raising an 18-foot, 
1.200-pound fiber-glass idol from the 
bottom of the sea. w hile Ringo is staked 
out on the beach surrounded by the Ital- 
ian army, or something like that. Gard- 
ner first heard of the idol, which he 
came to call, with some affection. Big 
Mother, when the producer approached 
him and said, "We have a prop. It is 
a large idol that must rise majestically 
from the sea." 

The producer told Gardner its weight 
and height, and described it as a Buddha. 
When Big Mother arrived, Gardner dis- 
covered she was a Hindu goddess with 
10 arms. "Her weight was all in her 
head,” he says, "and she had all those 
arms waving around in the breeze. My 
calculations had been for a folded-arm 
Buddha." She was sunk, a raft built un- 
der her and 55-gallon drums located at 
each corner were simultaneously flooded 
with compressed air. "Big Mother starts 
to rise," Gardner recalls. "She breaks 
the surface. She falls flat on her back. 
She sinks ignoniiniously to the bottom.” 

A crane raised Big Mother by her head, 
but while she was dangling in midair, 
all save the head fell back into the ocean, 
her arms snapping off as they hit the sur- 
face. "Big Mother was spread all over 
the bottom," says Gardner. Ultimately, 
using block and tackle and three drums 
at each corner of the raft. Big Mother 
rose with the requisite majesty. 

T he night before I composed my du- 
bious metaphors off Athol Island, 
Gardner, Doris and I had supper at the 
Green Shutters on Parliament Street. 
Gardner had spent the day in the UT 
office. Doris asked him how business 
was. "One hundred and three people 
came in," he said. "Twenty-five wanted 
to know the whereabouts of the dock- 
master, 25 the whereabouts of the ladies' 
room, 25 wanted me to call them a cab, 
25 wanted to know how’s fishing and 
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GOING UNDER 

three inquired about skin diving. I'm 
seriously considering closing the skin- 
diving business and opening a bar. Old 
Portuguese expression — never put all 
your sardines in one net.” 

In 1961. when the Youngs and Charley 
Tounded UT. things were even tougher. 
One c. when they had scraped up enough 
money to buy a compass. Charley and 
Gardner, in Doris' absence, drained the 
alcohol out. “When I came home.” said 
Doris, "they were out of their foolish 
little minds.” And many a time Gardner 
resorted to plaiting palm hats, a trade he 
learned from a Polynesian dancer in Fort 
Lauderdale, to make ends meet. "They 
sold for S5; with a bird on top, S6," he 
said. "One day I earned SIOO.” "I was 
thinking of buying me a raft," said 
Doris, "packing a lunch of peas and rice, 
sailing to the beach, selling Father's hats, 
and the hell with the diving business.” 

After dinner we drove over to the Nas- 
sau Beach Hotel, where Gardner and 
Doris had to take part in the weekly 
water show. "Don't talk me into any 
comedy dives. Mother,” Gardner said. 
"I'm not going to be able to find the 
pool.” Doris' act consisted of riding on 
the shoulders of the water-skiing instruc- 
tor as he skied across the 20-yard pool 
while holding a hawser that was being 
towed by Gardner and some mutinous 
Nassau Beach help. My notes for the rest 
of the night are in very large handwrit- 
ing, and seem to consist of the many 
passions of Father Young. He is against 
wanton spearfishing, for instance, say- 
ing, "I have personally smacked every 
large grouper from Sandy Cay to Green 
Cay on the behind with a spear gun in 
the hope that they'll be a little smarter 
next time." He is for more government 
spending on underwater research, say- 
ing, “A man can step out into space, but 
he can't go down 600 feel! By God. they 
could increase the usable portion of the 
earth by over a third." He is against 
certain New York seafood restaurants, 
saying, "Doris and I ate in one that had 
a sign on the wall that read, u it comes 
from the sea, we have it. If they had 
had conch, I'd have ordered sponge.” 

Later, en route from one saloon, where 
I learned that it was "Love, love alone, 
that forced King Edward to leave the 
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GOING UNDER 

throne," to another, which was closed, 
I recall Gardner growling in the dark. "I 
don't come this way often, but I leave 
big tracks." 

The next morning, while Doris was 
giving a swimming lesson to the infant 
son of Kevin McClory, one of the pro- 
ducers of Thunderball — McClory stand- 
ing on his balcony overlooking the Nas- 
sau Beach pool, roaring. “I want my son 
to swim.'" I was on the Queen Anne's 
Revenye, in the company of lungers and 
snorkelers, bound for Athol. A ground 
swell had closed down most of the reefs, 
but Gardner knows of hundreds of div- 
ing spots, and unless the weather is stink- 
ing. he can always put his tourists over 
the stern on one reef or another. 

So, here I am, having a staring contest 
with a squirrel fish. 18 feet down, grow- 
ing cold and old. This fish is exactly 
where it was yesterday, and, no doubt, 
the day before that, suspended, motion- 
less. just off the bottom, sheltered by a 
coral overhang. Its enormous eye keeps 
changing color. One of Gardner's verses 
goes through my mind: 

It seemed to say in its awn dumb way, 
just what are you doing here. 

Something is wrong, t on don't belong, 
and your fins and bubbles seem queer. 

(iardner descends and, since I am low 
on air and fresh out of philosophy, we 
rise together. In the boat I ask him what 
he had been looking for. “I was just 
looking." he says. “What for?" I ask. 
“Once in a while I see something new," 
he says. “Like what?" I say. “The other 
day I saw a yellow tube worm," he says. 
"It was pure yellow, like a pansy. I had 
never seen a yellow tube worm before." 
He looks around at the still surface, upon 
which several snorkelers arc floating. 
“Where are all my little chickens?" he 
asks and. taking up a horse conch, blows 
several mournful notes. “What else have 
you seen?" I ask him. He tells me that 
once, in the deep moors off Andros Is- 
land. he saw a tremendous gray shape 
sliding through the sea 100 feet below. 

I ask him how big it was. He says the 
boat he stood on was 86 feet overall, 
and it was bigger than that. “What did 
it look like?" I say. “It was just a shape,” 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 


by MARK MULVOY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Double trouble confronted LOS ANGELES 
(4-3) Pitcher Don Drysdalc. Three of Don’s 
brood mares were about to foal, and he was 
scheduled to start against St. Louis, which 
had won seven straight. Less than two hours 
later Drysdalc was rushing back to his Hid- 
den Hills, Calif, ranch after beating the Car- 
dinals 2-0 on one hit (Curt Flood's infield 
single on the game's first pitch) and singling 
himself to start the Dodgers' decisive cigluh- 
inning rally. "1 felt the best 1 had all year," 
Drysdalc said later, "My only thought was 
that I must not try to overpower the batters, 
because then l might start to force the ball.” 
Four days later Don stifled Milwaukee with 
12 strikeouts and pushed L.A.'s first-place 
lead to three games. The 6-foot-6 right- 
hander pitched seven complete games in his 
first 12 starts and had an 8-3 record. He 
also had 12 hits in 33 at bats for a .364 av- 
erage. Lou Johnson and Ron Fairly were 
Drysdalc's principal support. Johnson went 
2 for 3, and Fairly doubled home both runs 
against St. Louis. Against Milwaukee, John- 
son had two homers and four RBIs, while 
Fairly singled home another run. Despite 
their strong position, the Dodgers were still 
looking for offensive vigor and reactivated 
Coach Jim Gilliam. Shortstop Andre Rodg- 
ers of Pittsburgh (7-0 and a 10-game win 
streak), bitter because Chicago “traded me 
for a minor leaguer," beat the Cubs twice 
with a 6-for-9, four-RBI splurge. Recovered 
from a spring-training injury, Second Base- 
man Bill Mazeroski tightened what had been 
an error-prone infield. Roberto Clemente, 
another convalescent, had four hits in one 
game against the Mets to lift his average 
over .300 for the first time. Said Manager 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Runs 

Teammates Total Runs 


Scored 

Batted In 

Produced 

Mays. SF ( 356) 

38 

19 

57 

Pinson. Cm (.335) 

33 

24 

57 

Banks, Chi (.305) 

23 

33 

56 

McCovey, SF(338) 

30 

24 

54 

1. Alou, SF (.330) 

34 

16 

50 

Harper, Cin (-291) 

35 

15 

50 

Robinson, Cm (.286) 

27 

23 

50 

AHen, Phil (.321) 

31 

18 

49 

Flood, StL (.320) 

31 

18 

49 

Rose. Cin (.310) 

40 

8 

48 
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Kaline. Del (.292) 

26 

21 

47 

Apancio. Balt (.266) 

26 

21 

: ' 

Oliva. Mmn (.248) 

26 

21 

47 

McAuliffe, Det (.342) 

34 

12 

46 

Versalles. Mmn (.274) 

28 

18 

46 

Howard, Wash (.280) 

19 

26 

45 

Mantilla, Bos ( 341) 

15 

29 

14 

Ward, Chi (.306) 

26 

18 


Yastrzemski. Bos ( 304) 

26 

18 

44 

Green, Bos (.285) 

35 

9 

44 


Harry Walker, “I never thought we could 
lose eight straight, and I never thought we 
could win 10 straight." Pitchers Dick Far- 
rell and Bob Bruce and Outfielder Jim Wynn 
revived Houston (4-3) after the Astros had 
lost 15 of 18. Gene Oliver of Milwaukee 
(4-3) feared he might become a "voodoo 
doll with a baseball in my head" alter he 
was hit twice and knocked down several 
times. Shrugged Oliver, "I've got to expect 
it, batting behind Mack Jones and Joe Tor- 
re." Jones and Torre each hit three home 
runs during the week. st. louis (3-4) suf- 
fered a three-day case of claustrophobia, 
losing three straight under the Dome after 
winning 8 of 9 outdoors. Bob Gibson's 
eight-game winning streak was snapped by 
the Dodgers. "I'm not hopeless yet." said 
Pitcher Jim O'Toole of Cincinnati (2-5) 
after he received several St. Jude (the pa- 
tron of hopeless cases) medals. Then he al- 
lowed three runs and four hits in one-third 
of an inning to swell his earned run aver- 
age to 7.15. Cynical Philadelphia (3-4) 
fans were chanting “Let's Go Mets" as the 
Phils lost a doubleheader to New York. 
Dick Stuart was benched again. Frowned 
Manager Gene Mauch, "I told Stu to sit 
here and help me manage." Warren Spahn 
and Frank Lary won for new york (3-5), 
but both were rocked in their next starts. 
George Altman of Chicago (2-5) beat his 
former Met teammates with a two-run hom- 
er in the 10th inning. Willie McCovcy's 
clutch hitting and tight fielding picked up 
san erancisco (4-3). Dick Schofield took 
over at shortstop, fielded and hit well 
enough to help put Jim Davenport on the 
bench. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

"Never on Sunday" was the Detroit (5-1) 
theme for May. The Tigers lost nine games, 
including four doublchcadcrs, on Sunday 
last month. "The Lord knows where we'd 
be w ith just a split in those doublchcadcrs." 
said Bob Swift, who turned the manager's 
job back to Charley Dressen on May 31 
after, naturally a Sunday loss. Cleveland 
Manager Birdie Tebbetts commented that 
the Tigers “could win the pennant with fine 
pitching," then saw Hank Aguirre and 
Mickey Lolich toss successive two-hit shut- 
outs against his Indians. Joe Sparma had a 
shutout for eight and two-thirds innings be- 
fore New York's Roger Maris homcred. 
minnlsota (5-1) offset spotty pitching dur- 
ing the week with a .31 1 team batting aver- 
age, 13 home runs and slick double-play 
work to move into first place. Jim Grant 
gave up four homers to the Red Sox, but the 
Twins hit five and crashed 20 hits to win 


17 5. Jerry Kindall sparkled at bat, also in 
the field. Camilo Pascual was kayoed early 
once, then came back to shut out the Sena- 
tors. Coming out of a fearful slump. Dick 
Radatz struck out 16 batters in six and two- 
thirds innings over four games to boost 
boston (3-2). "I’ve got it back," growled 
the Monster. Said Carl Yastrzemski, talking 
about Radatz' earlier difficulties, "If Dick 
had been right, we'd be in first place or darn 
close to it right now." Dave Morehead and 
rookie Jim Lonborg won again. Brooks Rob- 
inson of Baltimore (4-5), playing with an 
aluminum splint on his fractured thumb, a 
protective sponge taped to his bat and a bad 
shoulder, still beat the Angels with a two- 
run double the night he returned to the line- 
up. Ex-Indian Pedro Ramos told Cleveland 
(3-3) writers: "The Indians look good, but 
Tebbetts'll ruin them— just give him time." 
Sam McDowell fanned 13 Tigers and led the 
AL w ith 84 strikeouts. Pitching Coach Early 
Wynn was hospitalized with a duodenal 
ulcer. Washington (3-5) pitchers had only 
one complete game ( Phil Ortega) all season. 
After more Kansas city (13) losses, a writer 
quipped: "At this stage of the season there 
appear to be only four cinch 20-game win- 
ners: Bob Gibson, Juan Marichal, Don 
Drysdale and the Athletics." Opponents 
learned they could run on the A's rookie 
Catcher Rene Lachcmann. George Brunet 
of LOS anc.eles (3-5) two-hit Baltimore, but 
Dean Chance lost his fourth straight. Jim 
Fregosi and Joe Adcock helped with key 
hits, new york (2-4) continued to wallow 
in eighth place despite the return of Roger 
Maris. Chicago (2-4) lost its firm grip on 
first place when both the pitchers and hitters 
faltered in their run to the pennant. 

PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DON ORVSOALE 
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SNAKE OIL 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc — bless his empty head— has 
done it again (Cassius 10 H in a Thriller, May 
24). Tyro Tex, certainly the worst prognosti- 
cator in the history of sport, picks Clay to 
beat Liston on the basis of “common sense." 

Please note the postmark on this letter — 
May 21- Next Tuesday night, in Lewiston, 
Me.. Liston will destroy his weaker, loud- 
er, younger opponent simply because he is a 
lot tougher— physically and mentally— than 
Clay w ill ever be. 

Paul Davcnport 

Williamsville, N Y. 

Sirs: 

I have this day bet next week's paycheck 
on Sonny Liston. 

A. H. Grayls 

Toledo, Ohio 

• Too bad (see p. 22). -EP- 
Sirs: 

Perhaps John Underwood's head was in 
a cloud of eastern smog when he called Shel- 
by, Mont, a "snake-oil town” (Big light 
Mores to Small Town May 1 7). Actually. 
\vc take ouv oil in crude, millions of dollars 
worth. As a matter of fact, accumulative 
oil production in dollars in the Shelby area 
since 1 923 has run well over S300 million 
and we're still going strong. Not bad for a 
"snake-oil" town, huh? Moreover, when we 
put on a fight wc feature professional box- 
ers— not a couple of loud mouth clowns — 
as you can sec by the enclosed ticket (Mow 
right). At the time of the Dempsey-Gibbons 
light Shelby had a population of less than 
1,500 people, but it promoted the bout and 
raised all the money by itself. The light 
wasn't handed to us on a silver platter, like 
the Lew iston tight. 

John F. Kavanagh 

Shelby, Mont. 

VIVA VEECK 

Sirs: 

Much thanks to SI for allowing Bill Vccek 
to go on week after week and show the bun- 
gling "high finance" that is ruining a game 
"what used to was fun. " 

His articles clearly show an authoritative, 
basic and clean approach to the problems 
facing the national pastime. Baseball needs 
all the Bill Vcccks it can find. 

Jack C/ajkowski 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

No one since Judge Landis and Babe Ruth 
has done as much for baseball as has the 


great Bill Vceck. Just ask the fans in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and even St. Louis. 

Mike Maikowski 

Neptune. N.J. 

Sirs: 

As a desert baseball fan. I am faced with 
the prospect of driving 500 miles to sec the 
Dodgers or watching baseball on TV. And 
what do w e have on TV this year? On Satur- 
days ABC brings us a game each week. And 
on Sundays 1 and my friends can watch the 
Yankees on TV; that is. when they are play- 
ing in Yankee Stadium. When they are on 
the road we get nothing. Thanks to the CBS 
stranglehold, wc arc blessed with Yankee 
baseball, or nothing. Of course, this is 
eighth-place baseball at its best, so I sup- 
pose things could be worse. But not much, 

Russn.t, Hansi n 

T ucson 
Sirs: 

Speaking of the owners, what gives with 
them anyway? Don't they realize that what’s 
good for baseball is also good for their bank 
balances? If baseball is just another business, 
as it certainly appears to be (excluding the 
Chicago Cubs, of course), then why not run 
it as such? Until recent years, baseball has 
had things pretty much its own way when it 
came to competing for the entertainment 
dollar: not so anymore, however. Now the 
average sports enthusiast has many outlets 
of diversion toward which to turn. If base- 
ball's going to be one of them, the owners 
arc going to have to wise up and provide a 
product that's worth the price of admission. 
Baseball hasn't changed one iota since the 
turn of the century, but the price of a seat 
has. In this respect the majority of the own- 
ers seem to have only one shortsighted con- 
cern: money and lots of it. As a result, base- 
ball is rapidly becoming a colorless sideshow . 
Unless it changes its ways and attitude, the 
day isn't far off when baseball will run out 
of cities in w hich to perform. 

Brad Pai mi r 

Mason City, Iowa 


Sirs: 

I am sure that the opposition will simply 
say, "Let's forget it." "Let it pass," "No one 
is listening." etc. But until his. accusal ions, 
implications and suggestions for the better- 
ment of baseball are answered, and evidence 
to the contrary is given, baseball fans will 
believe what Veeck says. 

Harry Grabstald. M.D. 

New York City 

NEW CREW 

Sirs: 

Your article on the Notre Dame crew ( Up 
o Muddy River. May 24) is indicative of the 
growing interest in rowing that is taking 
place on college campuses throughout the 
country. It should be noted that the trend is 
rapidly gaining enthusiasm and support 
even in areas cast of South Bend, Ind.: for 
example, at Wesleyan. Canisius, Villanova 
and Holy Cross. 

I was, therefore, surprised that very little 
mention was made in your issue of the East- 
ern sprints regatta held at Lake Quinsiga- 
mond last week, and that no mention at all 
was made of Northeastern University's very 
commendable victory in the Dad Vail Regat- 
ta two weeks ago. This is Northeastern's 
first year in crew, as well. The development 
of crew at Holy Cross, as at Notre Dame, is 
taking place in spite of many obstacles. We, 
too. tasted defeat (eventually losing live 
shirts per man over the course of the sea- 
son). We hope that your support of row ing 
will continue and be expanded in future is- 
sues. It is also our hope that Notre Dame 
may come far enough east to meet us in 
actual competition. 

William R. Ahmuty 

Co-captain, 1965 Holy Cross Crew 
Worcester, Mass. 


If recognition is to be given for enthusi- 
asm and team spirit in overcoming lack of 
equipment, official sanction, financial sup- 
port and general inexperience, it is difficult 
to ignore the Crusader Crew from Holy 
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DON’T 


FORGET... 
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Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 

How To Stop 
Athlete’s Foot Itch 

At first sign of itching, 
cracking, peeling be- 
tween toes, apply Ur. 

Scholl’s Solvex for fast 
relief! Amazing medica- 
tion works three ways: 

1. Stops the intense itch- 
ing; 2. Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact; 
3. Promotes healing! Available in Ointment, 
Liquid and Powder or Push-button Spray. 


D- r Scholls SOLVEX” 
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Cross. Facing the same problems a> Notre 
Dame, we of the Crusaders lost many regattas 
against opponents far superior, but what is 
of primary importance is the fact that we 
won the novice varsity class in New York’s 
Metropolitan Intercollegiate championships 
against teams such as Canisius and St. Pe- 
ter's, who had beaten Notre Dame. 

Rohiki J, Fissmi k 

Worcester, Mass. 

Sirs: 

1 speak for both Holy Cross and Wesleyan 
when I say to Notre Dame; "If you arc ex- 
hausted after rowing a sprint for 1:35, we 
would be more than happy to race your crew 
on your own terms, either here, at Lake 
Quinsigamond. or on the St. Joe in South 
Bend.*’ 

A. Paul Johnson 

Worcester, Mass. 

MISSIONARY SPIRIT 

Sirs: 

1 wish to thank the Editors or Sports 
Illustrated for including my name in the 
Faces in rut Crowd feature (May 17, 
1965) for having reached the summit of 
Point Lenana on Mount Kenya. 

However. I would like to poiot out that 
many adventurous people have managed 
this climb. What was notable was the fact 
that seven young Kikuyu girls were able to 
make the ascent. I must add that they were 
accompanied not merely by me bill also by 
Miss Monique Boudreau, a fellow teacher 
at St. Cecilia’s from Montreal, and that wc 
were all under the leadership of Father 
Peter Davoli, an Italian Consolata mission- 
ary, who has climbed the mountain many 
times. 

Please call your readers’ attention to these 
facts, since I feel that full tribute should go 
only to our African students, who had never 
experienced such cold and fatigue or seen 
snow and ice before. Wc who climbed with 
them were there only to add moral support 
and encouragement. 

Jura n; Kazickas 

Nyeri, Kenya 

SNAKE BIT 

Sirs: 

I am certain that Carroll Shelby will be 
the first to disagree with Author Coles Phin- 
i/y's statement that “Shelby's dream ma- 
chine is the first U.S. sports car produced in 
any volume that both looks and acts the 
part" ( Snakes , Butter Beans and Mister Co- 
bra, May 17). It is, indeed, the first sports 
ear assembled in the U.S. using American 
ingenuity (Texan Shelby) and American en- 
gineering ability (Ford). But credit must not 
be taken for the British imported frame 
and body (A. C. Cars, Ltd.). 

Count Darling III 

Andalusia, Ala. 
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Bubble Gum 
Bursting at 
Second 


J ohnny Keane. Al Lopez and the other 
major league managers needn't come 
whining to me about their problems. 
Does Keane have to stop a game and 
run out to tie his shortstop's shoelaces? 
Has Lopez ever tried to get bubble gum 
out of the hair of a base runner who 
tried to slide into second base while 
blowing a bubble ? These are routine for 
the manager of a Little League team. I 
can show you the scars. 

One day a spring or so ago I let it be 
known at a playground in my neighbor- 
hood that I was available as a manager, 
and within a week I was given a team. It 
was called the Indians, because we wore 
white T shirts with a mopey-looking In- 
dian on the back. A green cap nvadc up 
the rest of the uniform. 

At our first tryout I found my ball- 
players standing around in their uni- 
forms. pounding their fists into their 
gloves. But most of them wore the gloves 
on their throwing hands. J told one boy 
to hustle out to second base. With a puz- 
zled look in his big brown eyes, he asked. 
"Where's second base?" It was an omen 
of the season ahead. 

The very first game showed up the 
flaws in our signal system. When one 
of my Indians, about the size of Yogi 
Berra's shin guard, reached first base, I 
flashed the signal for him to steal sec- 
ond. (For a signal I used the cunning 
device of removing my green cap.) The 
pitch came in. but the runner stayed 
where he was. Once more I signaled. The 
base runner shouted loud and clear 
across the diamond: "Do you want me 
to steal second base?" 

But in our anarchic way we Indians 
managed to win some games. By mid- 
season we were, so help me. in first place. 
Then disaster struck. It was vacation 
time, and six of my best players were 
spirited away by their parents to lake 
and seashore. No one was left who in 
any way resembled a pitcher. I decided 
to make a hurler out of my second base- 
man, Davcy. He was a sandy-haired 
8-year-old who looked like Nellie Fox 
with bubble gum instead of tobacco. He 



“Excuse me, sir.. .you’re wanted on the air” 


For instant listening anywhere, 
tune in your personal, precision 
radio. Who needs to carry any- 
thing bigger? 

The world's tiniest 8-transistor 
brings in the important stations, 
plays sotto voce or with room- 
filling volume, charming you 
with its mellow tones. 

Standard's® Micronic Ruby, 
model H436, has true superheter- 
odyne circuitry, $39.95. One of 5 
such scientifically micro-minia- 
turized receivers. 

Listen to a Micronic Ruby, the 
most personal of radios, at one of 
the finer stores in your city. Carry 
it wherever a pack of cigarettes 
would fit, with confidence in the 
written Warranty from 
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A Chinese potter’s mark of confidence 


Who was he? We only know that he made beautiful porcelain and stamped it 
with his mark— so that there would be no guessing— no mistakes. Buyers 
had confidence in his quality and craftsmanship. His mark was easy for 
them to identify. 

Today, we, too. have identifying marks— Brand Names. Brand Names are 
the names you know and trust; quality products you've depended on for 
years. The manufacturer ‘‘goes on record” with his advertising which sets 
a standard that he must live up to (or his sales will suffer). Because he 
knows he can deliver what he says he can, he readily identifies himself with 
his products. Because of these reasons you can depend on Brand Names. 
They are a "mark of 20th century confidence” in all the things 
you buy. When you buy Leadership Brands, you know you are 
getting your money’s worth. 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC., 292 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. N. Y. 



Bubble Gum Bursting 

could throw the ball almost hard— but 
only for 30 feet. Unfortunately, in Lit- 
tle League the pitcher's mound is 46 
feet from home plate, and first bounce 
doesn't count. 

In his pitching debut Davey gave up 
26 bases on balls, and we were trampled 
32 9. 

Even with my best players available, 
coaching was not without problems. My 
star pitcher was Butch. His fast ball was 
good, but you never knew where it was 
going. When Butch was pitching, the 
only safe place in the ball park was the 
middle of home plate. Butch had anoth- 
er control problem— his temper. When 
he was losing, he was about as sweet as 
Leo Durochcr at an umpires' clinic. He 
even copied some of Leo's mannerisms 
and became the first player in the history 
of the league to be kicked out of a game 
for cussing at an umpire. As Butch left 
the field, he stopped just long enough to 
deliver a hard kick to the shin of the 
man in blue. 

When my regular players came back 
from that summer vacation we Toured 
into the game with the Beagles. It was 
for the league championship. We were 
leading 1 1 10 in the third inning when a 
Beagle player slapped a grounder to my 
third baseman, who darted to his left, 
scooped up the ball and threw it high 
over the first baseman's head. There was 
a large hubbub, and the batter wound 
up on third base. I was concentrating 
on the play when I felt someone tug at 
my arm. 

"I wanna play second base," a small 
voice said. 

Trying to ignore the interruption, I 
glanced vacantly around the field. I 
snapped to my senses when I looked 
toward left field. It was empty. Sudden- 
ly I recognized the voice at my side. It 
was my left fielder. While I stood there 
wondering just how Dr. Spock would 
tell his left fielder to get back on the 
field, I heard the sound of a bat meeting 
a baseball. I looked back on the field in 
time to see a shiny white ball skip into 
the far reaches of left field as two Beagle 
runners skipped across home plate. 

Somehow I retained my sanity, and 
the Indians went on to win the cham- 
pionship by scoring 10 runs in the last 
inning to win 21-20. As a reward I got 
to coach one of the Little League all- 
star teams. Or is reward the word I'm 
fishing for? 

Ronald Shafer 
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scene in all the going places 


Dickies SHAPE/SETf slacks of " DACRON "* and cotton NEVER NEED IRONING! 
Choose the "fresh-pressed" look that refuses to wrinkle from washing or wearing! Even in the 
tallest temperatures. Dickies slacks provide plenty of cool comfort plus a guaranteed permanent 
crease, thanks to "DACRON''* 1 ! 


Slicks shown ire 65% 'DICKON'* Polyester. 35% Combed COTTON t Dickies Registered TM ‘OuPonfs Registered TM 



Fabric treatment manufactured under Patent No. 3.096.524 dated July 9. 1963 


e 1965 WILLIAM SON-DICKIE MFG. CO.. FORT WORTH. TEXAS 




Get the Birdie every time! 


Amaze the gallery with long ones and short ones. All you do 
is putt Old Crow before them. For this is the Bird that's always 
on the fairway. Never in the rough. Any wonder it's America's 
Number 1 favorite. Those who know, drink OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 


CROW 




FRE €! "MIXING MAGIC” BOOK 1 ET. Dozens of recipes, serving suggestions and party ideas, all colorfully 
illustrated. Send to Old Crow, Box 166 K, Wall St Station, New York, N.Y. 10005. 



